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THE COMBINATION 


Self-Pronouncing, 
Ceachers’ Reference Bible. 


Greatest Premium Ever Offered. 








BOTH KING JAMES AND REVISED VERSIONS COrPBINED 


on the same page, but in such a manner as not to increase the bulk of the book. 
The King James version is the basis, and this version is read straight along from 
the text, while the Revised Version is read from the text in combination with 
foot notes. These notes give all the words and passages of the Revised Version 
where it differs from the King James Version. This combination feature is ex- 
ceedingly valuable, as it gives all the advantages of two separate books with 
the convenience of one and also saves time as the two readings are always right 
before the eye. It contains all the 


Standard and Latest Helps 


to the study of the Bible prepared by the most Eminent Biblical Scholars. It 
is embellished with a complete series of fifteen New Maps—the newest and best 
edgraved maps of Bible Lands, embodying the results of the most recent in- 
vestigations and discoveries. It is printed from large, beautiful, clear, new 
type and all proper names are divided into syllables and every vowel is marked 
and the syllables inflected, showing the sounds and accents as they are given 
in every standard dictionary, thus enabling the reader to properly pronounce 
every word. This feature is a great improvement and a strong recommenda- 
tion for this Bible over others. This is the only Self-Pronouncing Combination 
Teachers’ Bible and is unquestionably the best edition of the world’s best book. 


Our Fine Art Combination Bible. 


This Bible is the same as the one described above, having the Self-Pro- 
nouncing and Combination features and all other helps and in addition is 
——— illustrated and embellished with numerous phototype engravings 
rom the paintings of the world’s greatest masters, all drawn and engraved by 
the best artists, to illustrate the teachings of our Lord. They are printed scpa- 
rate from the text and make one grand panorama of pictorial embellishments 
that are as instructive and pleasing as they are ornamental and accurate. 

The growing demand for a wisely and faithfully illustrated student's Bible 
has been fully satisfied by the introduction of our fine art edition of the 
Teachers’ Bible. It combines every valuable feature of the usual teachers’ 
Bible, with a wealth of descriptive and pictorial illustrations so superb as to 
distinctly separate this Bible from all others and place it in a class by itself. 
In artistic beauty it stands without a rival. 

Each illustration is a speaking sermon, a gem of art, the handiwork of a 
master. The wonderful pictures not only beautify this sumptuous volume, 
but actually interpret and make more clear the grand old truths of the Sacred 
Word. This beautiful edition of the Bible is indispensable to all students and 


teachers. : 
Notice the Prices. 


This incomparable galaxy of Illustrations has cost the publishers many 
thousands of dollars, and the preparation of this Combination Bible, with all 
its ‘‘ New Helps,’’ has Saveivell the labor of a large number of the most emi- 
nent Biblical scholars and scientists of the world. 

This beautiful, large type, Self-Pronouncing, Combination Teachers’ Bible, 
French seal, ‘‘ Divinity Circuit,’’ linen lined, round corners, carmine under gold 
edge, extra finish, publisher’s price, $5. This Bible and The Christian Century 
for one year for only $3. 

The Fine Art Combination Self-Pronouncing Teachers’ Bible, same bind- 
ing and style as above, publisher’s price $6. an’ The Christicn Century, for one 
year, for only $3.50, 


The Christian Century Co., 358 Dearborn St.Chicago. 
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Modern Sermons. 


The truly modern preacher 
Discusses every fad 

That comes to public notice, 
If it be good or bad. 

He speaks with graceful accent 
On “Should Our Hair Be Dyed,” 

Or tells his congregation 
“The Proper Way to Ride.” 

He wails “The Curse of Checkers,” 
Or “Why We Leave the Farm!” 

But none has used this topic, 
“Turn in a Fire Alarm.” 

He talks on “Modern Writers.” 
Or “Can Our Votes Be Bought,” 

And sometimes he’s just 
On “Thoughtlessness of 


7 
lovely 
Thought.” 


Some day an innovation 
Will suddenly be sprung— 
Some conscientious preacher 
Will turn his silver tongue 
lo words of hope and heaven, 
And grace his voice will fill, 
And we'll get more religion 
And less of vaudeville 
—Josh Wink in Baltimore 


American. 





THE EVOLVTION OF AN 
EVANGELIST. 


HIS striking phrase occurs in the preface to 
This 


biography has been written by Mr. Cuth- 


the new life of Henry Drummond. 


bert Lennox, a young writer of great prom- 
ise, whose name has become familiar in 
London and Edinburgh. His book is much 
smaller than the “official” life of 


mond by Dr. George Adam Smith; but it 


Drum- 


is safe to say that no one who admired that 





unique personality can afford to miss read- 
ing this interpretation of his career. 

Mr. Lennox very happily lays most emphasis upon 
the fact that Drummond was supremely an evangelist. 
If the average man were asked for the ground of 
Drummond’s fame he would no doubt think at once of 
his teaching regarding science and religion and espe- 
cially his interpretation of the doctrine of evolution. 
Possibly he might think also of those booklets by which 
Drummond’s fame, he would no doubt think at once of 
But Mr. Lennox has put his finger upon the real mean- 
ing of Drummond’s life as Drummond himself would 
have wished it to be understood ; and this book is most 
valuable for the clear light in which it sets this pre- 
dominant passion of Drummond's heart. While Drum- 
mond was still in his theological course, Mr. Moody 
and Mr. Sankey arrived in Edinburgh. Drummond 
was swept into the current of enthusiasm, was immedi- 
ately discovered by Moody and persuaded to step 
out of his course for a year, and give himself to 


evangelistic work. From that time onwards the bring- 


Number 33, 


ing of individuais to Jesus Christ was Drummond's 
chief joy in life. 
that Drummond 


It is no doubt a remarkable fact 


‘ould work with Moody, quite as remarkable as the 
fact that Moody could work with Drummond. For 
from the beginning Drummond aimed at a certain 
‘lass of persons and believed that to reach them he 
must employ certain and in some senses peculiar meth- 
ods. He was aware that amongst educated people and 
especially young people everywhere there was a shrink- 
ing from certain forms of doctrinal teaching and a fear 
of certain conventional methods of religious speech 
which savor of cant. He was also aware, as from first 
to last he unweariedly insisted, that the main obstacle 
to conversion is sin. His aim therefore was so to de- 
scribe the claims of religion, the experiences peculiar to 
the Christian consciousness, the motives and purposes 
which lead to the great decision that he might win the 
attention of this large class of intelligent people. His 
form while con- 


were unconventional in 


being simply Christian, in the 


addresses 
ventional, result at 
which they were aimed. He once said to a gathering of 
workers, “In talking to a man you want to win, talk to 
him in his own language,” and no man more sedulously 
set himself to find out the words that conveyed life to 
the consciences around him. Again, his biographer, 
and very rightly, emphasizes the fact that Drummond 
did not trust simply to the power of public address. 
His addresses, we are told, “only served as sweepnets 
to bring ‘likely fish’ within his reach. The personal 
encounter with the individual, the unraveling of the 
skein of a man’s life, the attack in detail upon the ob- 
stacles between allegiance to Christ and a bad record 
and a sin-entangled or a doubt-distracted present—it 
was in these that he found his opportunity and did most 
enduring work for his Master.” It is in the gentlest 
manner that Mr. Lennox refers later to a class of 
university men with whom Drummond's method failed 
to produce the fruit he expected. These were the men 
who had been brought up with prejudices against or- 
thodox Christianity. They, it is feared, “imagined that 
they were adopting a new and.less exacting form of 
Christianity when they accepted Drummond’s advice, 
and rose to their feet in witness of their willingness 
In such cases 


and intention ‘to go in for Christ.’ 
permanent results could hardly be looked for. 

The three chief notes of Drummond's evangelistic 
teaching were: First, the terrific power of sin as a 
working force in the hearts of men. Drummond has 
sometimes been accused of passing lightly over the 
fact of sin. No accusation seems wider of the mark. 
He knew, as few evangelists have known, the inner 
story of shame in many hundreds of lives; and he was 
able to say with a confidence and an insistence which 
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could hardly be surpassed that in all cases of resistance 
to Christ the real cause is not only sin but some one 
sin, which is loved and preferred to him. 

Drummond's cure for sin was the power of the living 
Christ. Without attempting to discuss theologically 
the person of Christ and without emphasizing, even as 
we should think in an adequate degree, the atonement 
of Christ, Drummond yet spoke of Christ as of one 
now living close to human kind, omnipotent in every 
human life which yielded itself to him. It is a perpetual 
inspiration to read his own words or a description of 
his manner and enthusiasm, when he spoke of this abso- 
lutely sure cure for sin. He sought moreover so to 
speak of Christ as to stir in the hearts of young men a 
feeling of loyalty to him. Christ, as it were, put them 
on their honor, commanded them to be heroic, expected 
them to be what he would make them, soldiers worthy 
of himself. : 

And lastly, Drummond demanded decision for Christ 
from all men. Whether he spoke to a gathering of 
nobiemen in a London ducal palace, or addressed intel- 
ligent working men in a Glasgow mission hall, or 
faced his own beloved ‘medicals’ at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, his addresses always bore down upon the will of 
the individual. Men were made to feel that they must 
act, act for their life, and act in relation to Jesus Christ. 

There is a widespread desire for what many call a 
new evangelism. 
by these words. 


No one knows exactly what is meant 
There is room in our wide and varied 
world and there will be a constant demand for all kinds 
of evangelism. When God raises up the leaders of the 
next great movement and a wave of revival sweeps 
over America, no doubt the chief messenger will, like all 
his predecessors, have a distinctive note of his own; 
and after all he will probably leave untouched large 
classes of people who await their own messenger whom 
God will send them. But it is safe to say that no move- 
ment will ever be known as evangelism, nor will any- 
one ever succeed in leading men and women into life 
eternal, unless there be made supreme and definite and 
overwhelming these three features of the evangelism 
of Drummond, the deathly power of universal sin, the 
greater power of the living Christ, and the urgent need 
of individual and instant surrender to him. 





THE BVRIED POUND. 


S IN all of the parables Jesus had one sin- 
gle point to impress by this apt illustration 
of misused possessions. The men who pos- 
sessed more were an essential part of the 
picture, to furnish a contrast for the man 
who possessed little, but it is upon him that 
the attention is focused. His sin was in 
supposing that the thing committed to him 
was too small to be worth while. He evaded 
responsibility by digging into the earth and 
burying his pound. His judgment came 

swift in the day of his returning lord. 
It is the single-pound people who give most trouble 





in the kingdom of God. They underestimate their own 
importance and the value of their services. Such a 
person may be a member of a family where an almost 
infinite variety of service could be rendered such as 
would prove helpful to the entire group, but the incli- 
nation to evade responsibility under the plea of small 
abilities grows tempting, and the family life goes un- 
enriched of those numberless forms of service which 
it might otherwise have enjoyed. A church member 
regards himself as a man of one talent. He recognizes 
that there is a vast amount of work to be done in the 
Church, but he is always thinking of those whom he 
regards as more prominent and more competent. In- 
stead of looking for the specialty which he can do bet- 
ter than any one else, he loses his life in evasions and 
excuses and brings nothing to maturity. The Church 
today is cursed by the indifference of the one-talent 
people. All the brilliant successes of more richly en- 
dowed or faithful souls are rendered only partially 
effective by reason of this inert and supine negligence 
in those who fancy that their limitation of power con- 
stitutes an excuse for indolence. 

The great enterprises in which the Church and so- 
ciety seek to engage for the betterment of the world 
are attended with the same loss of power under the 
same plea. A man faces the obligation to use his 
efforts in behalf of a much-needed reform, temperance, 
social purity, good literature, the adequate housing of 
the poor, public parks, proper city government, the wise 
administration of public trusts, or whatever else lies 
at hand. He sees the need of effective service, and 
there are certain moments when the impulse rises with- 
in him to exert himself in the needed cause. But he 
comforts himself with the thought that he has but one 
talent, and that limits his power. He has only one vote, 
and he does not believe the cause can win with that 
alone. He therefore consents to complicity with wrong 
under the impression that it would be impossible for 
him to bring in the reform which he, in a general way, 
favors. He does not want to lose his vote, and he 
therefore consents to lose his principle in order that 
he may save his vote for an unrighteous majority who 
are trampling on his principle every day. He has not 
learned the lesson that no man ever loses his vote who 
votes in accordance with his convictions, and that he 
who votes otherwise is sure to lose, not only his vote, 
but his manhood. The one-talent men who are hiding 
behind what they conceive to be the larger abilities of 
others, or the larger powers of majorities, could win 
any of the greatly-needed reforms in a single year if 
they would take their pound out of the napkin in which 
it is buried. 

Nor must the one-pound man forget that the parable 
unconsciously flatters him by intimating that he can re- 
turn his talent undiminished. This is impossible in 
the moral universe. An unused power shrinks. An 
unemployed faculty shrivels. The unemployed pound 
disappears. No fate can be worse, no rebuke too se- 
vere. Moreover, one needs to remember that the world’s 
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best work is done by one-talent people. There are few 
geniuses ; there is a smaller number of real leaders, but 
the great majority of men are only ordinary folks at 
best, and yet they are the very ones that are accom- 
plishing the world’s noblest work. While we should 
pray that those men of genius by whom the world is 
enriched may “mount up with wings as eagles,” and 


those who are true leaders of society may, by the grace 
of God, “run and not be weary,” we should also not 
forget to pray for ourselves, the one-talent people, that 
by the power of the indwelling Christ and the ever- 
living Spirit, we may be enabled to “walk and not 
faint.” 





THE ELECTRIC CITY. 
BY THE VISITOR. 


NE’S first impression at the Buffalo Ex- 
position is of a charming architectural 
group tastefully displayed in a _ park 
which is itself a sort of miniature para- 
dise, whose natural beauties would suf- 
fice without the adventitious help of art. 
To this natural loveliness the architect 
has added the glories of a noble series of 
structures which produce their own de- 
sired effect upon the beholder and tell 
the story of the design upon which the 
Exposition is constructed. It ought to be said at the 
very first that one does any great display of this kind 
grievous injury by persistently comparing it with other 
expositions in the past. The beholder needs to divest 
himself of every memory of cther sights of the cosmo- 
politan order and let the picture before him tell its own 
story. It is natural, to be sure, that one should wish 
to compare what he sees with what he has seen, but it 
is only to do injustice to the one or the other, for each 
exposition possesses or is supposed to possess a unique 
and specific purpose, in accordance with which its con- 
struction has proceeded, and its impression is to be 
sought. There are no doubt features in which the 
Philadelphia Centennial, the Paris Expositions of 1888 
and 1900, and the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago in 1893, excelled this one at Buffalo, but the 
Pan-American has also its own points of superiority to 
all these, and the visitor must surrender himself to its 
unique and peculiar charm as though it were the first 
of its order. 

Upon second thought the impression of the Buffalo 
Exposition is that of a Greater America displaying it- 
self in this small space to the eyes of an interested 
world. We naturally give to the word “American” a 
certain provincial meaning, and can hardly understand 
the resentment which follows this limitation when its 
use is reviewed by our neighbors to the north and the 
south. The Canadian believes himself unjustly de- 
prived of his rights when the Yankee speaks of himself 
as an “American,” as though that were a differentiating 
title. Similar wrong is done the Mexican and the Cen- 
tral and South American, who are as much entitled to 
it as we are. It is only when we are face to face with 
these neighbors of ours, both in person and in the arts 
and industries of which they are the masters, at some 
such moment as that in which they are gathered with 
us in common fellowship at a meeting place like the 
Pan-American, that we recognize the expansion of 
American ideas to embrace all this far-stretching, 
double-shouldered continent. When the first bizarre 





sensation has left us as we enter the fine buildings at 


Exposition Park, we catch the hint of a composite civ- 
ilization whose dominant elements are the noble Latin 
type of building, enriched by the wonderful color 
schemes which made the earliest type of American ar- 
chitecture, as seen in Mexico and Peru, the marvel of 
the first European visitors. It is, indeed, a Greater 
America that expresses itself in this Exposition, and its 
appropriate text finds inscription on the Propylza in 
the hope “that the century now begun may unite in the 
bonds of peace, knowledge, good-will, friendship and 
noble emulation, all the dwellers on the continents and 
islands of the New World.” It is this sentiment like- 
wise which has decorated these noble structures with 
inscriptions to the memory of explorers, navigators, 
hunters, trappers, guides, missionaries, warriors, teach- 
ers, students, inventors, artisans, artists, builders, scien- 
tists and all others who have discovered, settled, civil- 
ized, protected, beautified and enriched this great land 
beneath the ravs of the westering sun. 

The Exposition has the value of a compact and unified 
whole. One need not wander far and wide as at other 
times to see so rich and. suggestive an assembly of 
buildings and products. In this respect the Exposition 
at Buffalo is like a small but exquisite piece of work- 
manship. Paris and Chicago were both stretched over 
far greater territory, and the ensemble was difficult to 
obtain ; but at Buffalo all is unified, and set in a fine and 
satisfying frame. Perhaps, from an artistic point of 
view, the least engaging feature is the color scheme of 
the buildings. Historically it is justified; and one in- 
clines to the belief after reflection that even esthetically 
the same may be said; nevertheless the impression 
lingers from the first glance that there is something 
barbaric, not to say barbarous, in that strange and ap- 
parently inextricable confusion of reds, blues, browns 
and greens on buildings that one feels sure would be 
masterpieces of beauty if only allowed a covering of 
simple white. Still, even here oné cénfesses that he is 
under the glamor of the White City at Chicago, that 
marvelous creation, the like of which has never been 
seen elsewhere and perhaps will never be seen again. 
There was something so mysteriously beautiful and en- 
thralling about that white vision of the Court of Honor 
that one felt it to be a kind of architectural prophet, 
suddenly appearing, like Elijah of old, to speak its 
message to a degenerate age, and then, like Elijah, tak- 
ing its departure in a chariot of fire. But one cannot 
demand that buildings which are intended to be Amer- 
ican in their type should conform to the color plan of 
the classic Greek structures which formed the flanks 
and facing of the Peristyle. Certain it is that with ac- 
quaintance the colors at Buffalo grow less distracting. 
It is unfortunate that they cannot last in their primal 
beauty. I remember to have seen these buildings in 
the winter months, when they were just emerging from 
the hands of their decorators, and the colors were fresh 
and vivid. It is perhaps something of that memory 
which helps me to appreciate the buildings now, though 
I cannot but regret they should have lost something of 
their freshness by the fading of the pigments. 

Of course one finds here what he has found at every 
similar place. The exhibits of the Government, includ- 
ing the various departments, the mint, the postoffice, 
the army, the navy, ethnology, forestry and fisheries. 
Perhaps among these none attracts more attention 
than the fisheries exhibit, where three seals and an enor- 
mous sturgeon occupy the central tank, surrounded on 
all sides by aquaria with a great variety of fish life dis- 
played. In the Court of State and Foreign Buildings 
there are the structures erected by most of the Amer- 
ican governments, and in these are interesting displays. 
The Machinery Exhibits, the Horticultural Hall, the 
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Graphic Arts and Mines Buildings, the Manufactures 
and Liberal Arts are all elaborate and rewarding. 
Music has not been forgotten, and a handsome struc- 
ture has been erected for the holding of concerts and 
is one of the most artistic buildings on the grounds, 
containing one of the largest and finest church organs 
in the world. Here bands of music from both sides of 
the Atlantic give concerts daily, and numerous organ 
recitals serve as a rest and inspiration for the throngs 
who are constant visitors. A novel feature has been 

Buffalo in the erection of a Stadium for 
his is beautiful in design, with a quarter-mile 
track and a ground area ample for the requirements of 
all the popular sports of the day. It has a seating 
capacity of 12,000, and in it college sports, such as 
baseball, football and lawn tennis are flanked by the 
less collegiate recreations like the Marathon race, cross- 
country runs, basket ball, shooting, 
Caledonian g military manoeuvers, turning, 
cricket and b This will make an excellent intro- 
duction to the Olympian games which are to 


added al 


Spel ts. 


lacrosse, cycling, 
imes, 
owling. 
be cele- 
brated in ¢ hicago two years hence. 

Of course no exposition is supposed to be complete 
in these days without a Midway, and certainly the 
Buftalo managers have amply justified any expectations 
indeed, probably the Midway attracts the 
Perhaps the less said about 
these shows as a whole the better. Some of them are 
worth the worthless, and more 
than this, vicious, not so much in their actual exhibits 
matter of the 


on this score ; 
majority of the visitors 
seeing, and some ar 
as in that which they promise. This 
Micway is getting to be a bit overdone. Every expo- 
sition, from a world’s fair to a street fair, labors under 
the impression that it must have something correspond- 
ing to a Midway show. At Buffalo, apparently, the 
idea has been carried out to the limit, and what fails to 
get in under the direct control of the managers has 
nestled as close as possible to the grounds, under the 
protection and by the license of the city of Buffalo, and 
if reports are to be credited, outdoes all decency in its 
vileness. It is strange that the Christian sentiment of 
so fair and progressive a city as Buffalo does not de- 
mand the suppression of such plague spots as can only 
do discredit to the municipal name and cause a feeling 
of outraged decency in every visitor who finds the trail 
of the serpent so close to this beautiful scene. 

But one is glad to turn from this phase of things to 
the crowning glory of the Exposition in its electrical 
display. It was to be expected that recent years would 
bring new wonders in electrical art, and the world is 
not disappointed as it gathers to behold this new marvel 
of the age. If the grounds are beautiful by day, they 
are a dream of paradise at night. Thousands of bril- 
liant electric lights outline the entire series of buildings 
and form themselves into a frame, within which rises 
in almost spectral beauty the tall electrical tower, blaz- 
ing on every side with its myriad lights, and pouring 
forth its apparently illuminated waters like a smaller 
Niagara. Indeed, that tower is a veritable pillar of fire 
by night, leading the hosts of progress in this new and 
wonderful century. And more mysterious and impres- 
sive still becomes the sight when one remembers that 
yonder, twenty miles away, plunging in the darkness 
of the night, there is that mighty cataract, the real 
Niagara, which, with tireless energy, is putting forth 
the mighty strength which finds expression in these far- 
flashing splendors. That power which was useless be- 
fore and only served to amaze by its weird and awful 
grandeur is now harnessed and set to work, lighting 
the night, the sure prophecy that all the forces of nature 
are yet to be trained to do the will of man. 


NOTES AND COMMENT, 


It seems to have been the protests of the churches 
which influenced the legislators in Virginia to put the 
word “Christian” back into the Bill of Rights of that 
state. There was fear lest the constitution might fail 
of ratification if the wishes of so large a constituency 
were ignored. 

Summer schools are well-nigh as thick as leaves in 
Vallombrosa this season. Even Porto Rico is up-to- 
date in this respect. A normal school to last ten weeks 
was opened July 15, and before that date 500 pupils 
enrolled their names. The acme of their ambition is 
said to be the holding of positions under the American 
administration. 








Hull House is to be duplicated in Paris. One of the 
foreign delegates to the recent convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Senator Siegfried, with 
this purpose in view, made a special study of the Chi- 
cago settlement during his stay in this country. Prom- 
inent statesmen and educators are supporting this 
movement, desiring for Parisian artisans the advan- 
tages such an establishment offers. 





Those who seek to further the trade in liquors are 
realizing the force of the temperance spirit and the im- 
petus it carries. The Wine and Spirit News says that 
“as illustrating how fanatics work along temperance 
lines it is but necessary to refer to the published re- 
ports of the work done by the Kansas State Temper- 
ance Union. During 1900 its expenditures for tem- 
perance work reached nearly $60,000, as against about 
$600 in 1896. Last year it printed and circulated 
1,200,000 pages of literature, as against some 3,000 
pages five vears ago. It sent out over 14,000 written 
communications, instead of the 1,500 of five years ago.” 





More and more in high quarters is the value of tem- 
perance being recognized. Now the Treasury Depart- 
ment finds it necessary to forbid the admission of dis- 
tilled spirits on board vessels of the revenue cutter ser- 
vice, except fer medicinal purposes, and even this ex- 
ception is carefully guarded, the order just issued re- 
quiring that all such shall be placed in charge of the 
medical officer, or if there be none, in charge of an 
officer selected by the commanding officer, who shall be 
responsible for its use and safe keeping. And in the 
Philippines, General Kobbe has rigorously prohibited 
the sale after August 1 of all beverages containing al- 
cohol. He states that “the object of this order is to 
shield all native people in the department—almost ex- 
clusively Morros and Mohammedan or Pagan—from 
contact with habits from which they are yet free and 
from the class of persons that saloons attract; and to 
provide against disorders and, perhaps, hostilities, in 
the future.” If such action had been taken by other 
military commanders, much of the reproach now lying 
on Christian nations for the curse which, with their 
civilization, they have carried to heathen races, would 
be removed. 








Over the triple doorway of the Cathedral at Milan 
there are three inscriptions spanning the splendid 
arches. Over one is carved a beautiful wreath of 
roses, and underneath is the legend “All that which 
pleases is but for a moment.” Over the other is sculp- 
tured a cross, and these are the words: “All that 
which troubles us is but for a moment.” Underneath 
the great central entrance in the main aisle is the in- 


scription: “That only is important which is eternal.” 
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CHICAGO WORK AND WISDOM. 


Chicago is soon to have another “new religion”! 





The latest new religion is called “The Church of 
Man,” and its doctrine is “Manology,” to distinguish it 
forever from the logy or “Godology.” 


The creed of “Manology” may be summed up in the 
one word, “justice,” which contains all the principles 
of the golden rule. The constitution has been drawn 
up and officers appointed. ‘Any person who believes 
in a personal or supernatural God is barred from hold- 
ing office in the board of the church.” 


This is, even for Chicago, deliciously naive and frank. 
But the list of officers is also a delightful surprise. It 
is to consist of the “minister,” two “cardinals,” one 
“bishop,” and one “elder,” who is a lady—which sounds 
rude. And yet the perfect humor of the whole thing is 
crowned by the announcement that the foundation of 
the new religion is postponed till September 15 at 7 
p.m.! It is not announced who is to be crucified. 


The public is aware in a vague and general way that 
Mormons are very active throughout the country. 
No Gentile probably knows what their real aim is. The 
political power which they are beginning to exercise in 
states around Utah is very great indeed. 


There are no less than twenty-two Mormon mission- 
aries at work in Chicago at present. They profess not 
to advocate polygamy, nor to induce converts to go to 
Utah. They wish their church to be strongly estab- 
lished in Chicago itself. 


. Dr. Cyrus Northrop, president of the State Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, recently addressed the Chicago Bap- 
tist Social Union and said some strong things about 
“the state of thought in the Church itself in reference 
to its own thought.” 


Dr. Northrop named four changes which, he said, 
have a common root in the “doubt as to whether God 
has ever had any communication with man.” These 
changes were: First, a decay of belief in the super- 
natural. Second, the disintegration of the Bible. 
Third, new views respecting inspiration. Fourth, loss 
of the sense of accountability. 


The theological seminaries in and near Chicago are 
almost all facing changes and taking steps forward. 
The McCormick family have been again very good to 
the Presbyterian school; and Professor Zenos ought to 
bring home some valuable additions to the library. 
Professor Charles H. Bradley has resigned his New 
Testament chair at Garrett. His refined presence will be 
much missed. The University School of Divinity is 
anxious about the health of its brilliant Professor Bur- 
ton. The Congregationalists are about to welcome their 
new president, Dr. J. H. George, of Montreal. 


The Social Settlements in Chicago always find sum- 
mer time hard as well as hot and perplexing. The num- 
bet of their resident workers is necessarily lessened, 
and yet the needs of the neighborhood remain constant. 
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Small bands have continued at work at the two leading 
settlements, the Chicago Commons and Hull House. 
In each case much interest and energy have been ab- 
sorbed by the harassing task of building. Professor 
Graham Taylor hopes soon to see his fine structure com- 
pleted, in which there will be room for all the Settle- 
ment’s workers and their ever increasing departments 
of effort, as well as for the operations of the Tabernacle 
church. 


Miss Jane Addams and her many helpers are adding 
considerably to the already extensive “plant” of Hull 
House. Under the gymnasium workshops are being 
built. The space for the Labor Museum, which has at- 
tracted so much interest and done good already, is be- 
ing erected. An apartment house is also being built 
which will consist of fifteen houses. It ought to serve 
as an ideal for the property owners in that ward. 





It appears that there has been great demand for relief 
work in the river wards this summer. The intense and 
prolonged heat produced much sickness among the 
very old and the very young. The beautiful grounds 
and buildings of Rockford College, our best western 
woman's college, have again been placed at the disposal 
of Miss Jane Addams and one hundred city young 
women have been living there, receiving instruction 
and enjoying rest in the beautiful city on the Rock 
river. It is good to know that while they pay board 
they belong to a class for whom this opportunity is a 
great boon. 


Camp Good Will at Evanston is one of the happiest 
spots to be found anywhere during this vacation sea- 
son. Its twenty-six tents accommodate about a hun- 
dred campers, who are taken out from the crowded city 
in relays once a week. One of the Evanston churches 
takes charge of the camp each day, furnishing the 
principal part of the food, and, what is still more im- 
portant, giving to the tired mothers and the restless 
children the touch of personal interest. 





The pleasure of the summer vacation will be en- 
hanced if something has been done to secure an out- 
ing for the women and children who are sweltering 
in the overcrowded tenement districts. The Bureau 
of Charities, the Daily News Fresh-Air Fund, the So- 
cial Settlements, and various other agencies are en- 
gaged in this good work, and they are limited in their 
operations only by the amount of money which 
benevolently-disposed people put into their hands. 

The sermon of Rev. W. B. Leach of Wicker Park 
M. E. Church on an “Adamless Eden” has given rise 
to a good deal of diversified comment. Dr. Leach is of 
the opinion that he will tind heaven a very lonesome 
place because of the scarcity of man. He can sympa- 
thize with Sydney Smith, who, on looking upon a con- 
eregation composed largely of women, announced 
as his text the words, “O, that men would praise the 
Lord for his goodness.” This will do well enough for 
a bit of pleasantry, but although men are not quite as 
much addicted to attendance upon religious services as 
women, they are not on that account necessarily less 
interested in religion. There are many things which 
account for their diminished attendance upon the 
services of the church, not the least being the absence 
of the manly note in much of the preaching of the day. 
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Some day, some day, or you, or I alone, 

Must look upon the scenes we two have known, 
Must tread the self-same paths we two have trod, 
And cry in vain to one who is with God, 

To lean down from the Silent Realms and say, : 
“T love you,” in the old, familiar way. 


Some day—and each day, beauteous though it be, 
Brings closer that dread hour for you or me. 
Fleet-footed Joy, who hurries time along, 

Is yet a secret foe who does us wrong, 

Speeding so gaily, though he well doth know 

Of yonder pathway where but one may go. 





CHRISTOLOGICAL TENDENCIES OF 
THE TIME, 


W. J. LHAMON, 


No, 1.—Ghe Inductive Method. 

N Plato's opinion man was made for philoso- 
phy; in Bacon's opinion philosophy was 
made for man.” This is one of the preg- 
nant sentences of Macaulay. It is indica- 
tive of the great gulf between the deductive 
method of Plato and Aristotle among the 
ancients and the inductive method of Bacon 
and Faraday and Herschel and Humboldt 
among the moderns. 

The deductive method assumes its pre- 
mises and draws its conclusions in logical 
form, the conclusions being valid if the premises are 
well taken, and if also they contain no more and no less 
than is assumed. The conclusions may become premises 
for further conclusions, and these likewise for still 
further ones, indefinitely. 

The inductive method, on the other hand, seeks facts, 
and collates them, and draws its conclusions from their 
significance. It is the method of all sciences, and of 
history and of criticism. It does not presume to say 
what ought to be on preconceived premises and logical 
conclusions, but reverently seeks to know what actually 
is. Facts are legal tender with it. 

The deductive method is speculative; the inductive 
is practical. The deductive has borne fruit in philoso- 
phies that have perished one by one, or that have been 
modified out of recognition by further applications of 
the same method, so that Socrates felt constrained to 
say, “Men philosophize only that they may prove the 
futility of philosophy.” The inductive method has 
borne fruit in a myriad of practical ways; it is the 
mother of scientific progress, and historical criticism, 
and industrial development. It is made for man; it 
seeks the good of men. Its outcome is to place man 
over all the works of God. 

“The ancient philosophy,” Macaulay affirms, “was a 
treadmill, not a path. It, was made up by revolving 
questions, of controversies which were always begin- 
ning again. * * * Every trace of intellectual cultiva- 
tion was there except a harvest. There had been plenty 
of ploughing, harrowing, reaping and threshing; but 
the garners contained only smut and stubble.” 

For centuries Christianity suffered by reason of the 
ascendancy of the deductive method. The old Greek 
philosophies brought their fruitless questions to it and 





forced them upon it, while the spirit of their specula- 
tions ran riot all through and through the sweet and 
holy mysteries that had once been the objects, not of 
idle theorizing, but of a reverent and working faith. 
Bacon himself speaks of “the ill-starred day” in which 
“an alliance was stricken between the old philosophy 
and the new faith.” 

“In the fifth century Christianity had conquered 
Paganism, and Paganism had infected Christianity.” 
This is true to the extent that theology, as it is called, 
is in reality the application of pagan philosophy to 
Christian mysteries, while dogmatism, the concomitant 
of theology, is the application of pagan ideals of gov- 
ernment to Christian polity. This has been admirably 
stated in a recent work by Dr. George C. Lorimer, espe- 
cially in its application to the system of Augustine. 
“To him,” Dr. Lorimer says, “Jehovah was essentially 
an infinite Cesar, to question whose proceedings would 
be rebellion and blasphemy. The whole earth lay at 
the feet of the dread sovereign, sinful and helpless, 
devoid of all rights, and justly doomed to everlasting 
punishment. If he therefore should choose any, be 
they many or few, to be rescued from this awful con- 
demnation, it would solely be of his compassion ; and if 
he passed by others, or ‘if the rest be hardened,’ he 
would be within the bounds of his absolute authority 
and would commit no wrong against any one.” 

Let, therefore, a thorough disciple of Aristotle in 
philosophy and of Czsar in government (Augustine 
was both) take hold of Christianity; let him assume 
that it is an unbaked clay in his hands, and that it is his 
province to fashion it into a vessel after his own ideals, 
and Augustinianism, with all its repulsivensss, more 
recently called Calvinism, is the result. And over the 
centuries from Augustine to Calvin, and Hodge, and 
the last Pan-Presbyterian Assembly, this system has 
brooded like a nightmare. 

We have brought Augustinianism forward simply as 
an example in theology of the workings of the old 
Greek philosophical spirit and the old Roman govern- 
mental spirit. For the full result of their work we 
must turn to the Roman Catholic Church. There is 
perfection of speculation and perfection of dogmatism. 
In this perfection Christ is reduced practically to a 
nonentity. He is worshiped less than Mary and the 
saints, and is obeyed less than the Pope. 

With the advent of the inductive method came our 
reverence for facts as against theories, for history as 
against speculation, for investigation as against tradi- 
tion, and for Christology as against theology. With 
the advent of the inductive method we have made a 
complete “about-face” and we have hit upon a whole 
new world. We have dethroned tradition and we have 
enthroned investigation. What we call historical criti- 
cism is but the inductive method applied to history, gnd 
what we call literary criticism is but the inductive 
method applied to literature, and what we call biblical 
criticism is but the inductive method applied to the 
Bible. 

Today the inductive method is paramount ia every 
department of study and investigation. Its significance 
as regards the religious tendencies of our day is simply 
this: it deals with the realm of facts. It seeks what has 
been and is, and it aims to make the whole world of 
ascertainable fact and truth subservient to the interest 
of man. It is adapted to a humane and brotherly and 
practical age, and such an age can be but slightly influ- 
enced by any other system. It hungers for reality; it 
thirsts for the actual. Its demand is for that “which 
+, been seen, and heard, and handled of the Word of 
wife.” 
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Now Christ is a fact in our human history, the 
supreme man among men, and holier and mightier than 
man. In teaching he is matchless; in works he is 
miraculous ; in character he is faultless. His sinlessness 
is a fact; his death is a fact; his resurrection is a fact; 
his commission is a fact; his Church is a fact. The 
Gospels and Epistles are facts, and they bring to us 
such a character as is unapproachable in any other 
literature and inimitable in any age or nation. His very 
presence commands attention. His supremacy in char- 
acter is a challenge to the serious scientist and the 
honest historian, while the saintly seeker after utmost 
holiness in human form halts before him and proclaims 
that his quest is done. 

The inductive method is compelling a return to 
Christ. Let it be granted that Jesus is such a fact as 
stated above; then history, laboring to know and to 
use for human good what has actually been in the 
world, cannot and will not ignore her mightiest man 
and holiest treasure. Social science, slowly working 
out better political and industrial conditions for men, 
cannot and will not turn away from her highest sym- 
bol of brotherliness and her chiefest champion of 
human rights. And above all, religion, striving to 
enrich the souls of men with the joy of forgiveness and 
a sense of an eternal fatherhood, cannot and will not 
release her hold upon the One who poured out his 
blood in benediction and pardon, and who in his resur- 
rection has shown us that 

“Life is ever Lord of death 
And Love ean never lose his own.” 

lf the triumph of the inductive method is assured, 
the triumph of Jesus is assured. If history succeeds, 
Jesus must succeed. If science fails not, Christ will not 
fail. If faith and forgiveness and prayer and a per- 
sonal God are among the facts of religious science, and 
if they are necessities to the soul, then Jesus must for- 
ever stand as the object of faith, the forgiving One, 
the answerer of prayer, and the revealer of our Creator 
in the character of our God and Father. 





LIGHTS AND SHADOWS IN 
INDIA. 
W. M. FORREST. 


T WAS the kast day in the old year. A trav- 
eler was enjoying, for the first time, a jour- 
ney upon an Indian railway. There had 
been no room for his family in Calcutta 
when he arrived there in the midst of the 
crewded season, so they had sought the 
friendly shelter of the Christian Women’s 
Board of Missions’ bungalow at Deoghur. 
And now he was improving the last days of 
the Christmas holidays by journeying over 
the two hundred miles that lay between the 

capital and Deoghur, in order to spend his first New 

Year’s Day in that strange land with his own family 

and friends. 

A railway journey in India has its peculiarities. The 
cars are divided into compartments, like those in Eng- 
land, and are entered by a door at the side. The trav- 
eler usually has to search the station diligently before 
he can find any one to tell him what train is the one he 
wants. Then he calls the troop of coolies who are car- 
rying the various articles of baggage made necessary 
by the exigencies of oriental travel, and bestows him- 
self and his goods in the car. If he is going over a 
strange road, and there is no one in his compartment 





able to give him needed information, he proceeds upon 
his way in an uneasy frame of mind. No one comes to 
announce the names of the stations, and if the name is 
called out upon the station platform it is drowned in 
the din of the noisy crowds of natives. Hence the trav- 
eler anxiously endeavors to read the names of stations 
displayed upon the sign boards, if he thinks he is near- 
ing his destination. And failing in that effort, he leaps 
out of the car and runs wildly about the station to find 
some one with English enough and sense enough to tell 
him where he is. It breaks the monotony of the trip, 
at least. 

The traveler now under consideration had started 
early in the morning, and understood that he was to 
change cars about noon at a place where he could get 
lunch before proceeding on his way. His only com- 
panions were two children of the soil who had no com- 
mand of his mother tongue; he had no railroad guide 
from which to learn what station should follow an- 
other. Hence, it was after much anxious watching 
that he finally saw the place where the first stage of the 
journey ended. Aided by the indispensable coolies, he 
removed himself and his belongings from the car. 
Then he began a protracted search for some one who 
could tell him when his train would leave. White 
faces were not numerous; competent informants were 
few ; authorities seemed to differ. It was only after 
repeated and persistent inquiries that the pilgrim finally 
found that the train he had left was the one which must 
carry him to his destination. With what grace he could 
command he motioned his coolies to return his luggage 
to the car. 

Then he looked at his watch and rapidly calculated 
how much time was left for needed refreshments. The 
dining-room was far away across the tracks. Out of re- 
gard for life and limb, it was permitted to cross only by 
the long and lofty bridge. The hungry man found that 
he might possibly get to the dining-room and back 
before the train would leave, but would certainly not 
have even a moment to tarry there. With a sigh that 
came from the depths of an empty stomach he resigned 
himself to his fate, and looked longingly about for 
some chance peddler of refreshments. Alas! only one 
man was descried, and his stock consisted of diminu- 
tive bananas and decayed oranges. The oranges con- 
jured up visions of cholera; so the traveler bought a 
bunch of bananas and sadly retired to his compart- 
ment as the train moved off. Those sixteen bananas 
soon disappeared. Yes, sixteen; but hold, gentle read- 
er, before you cry out against the voracity or veracity 
of the Indian missionary. That fruit cost four cents, 
and no piece of it exceeded the size of a man’s finger! 

it was late in the afternoon when the train rolled into 
Baidyanath Junction, where it was necessary to change 
cars for Deoghur. To the vigilant watcher “a sign was 
given” this time; he caught sight of the name of the 
station boldly displayed. To get to the ticket office, 
buy a ticket for the remainder of the journey, and in- 
quire when the train would be in, was the work of a few 
minutes. The polite Indian-English of the agent gave 
the information, very welcome indeed, that the train 
would arrive in twenty minutes. But when fully half 
an hour had gone there was still no train. Then the 
station master came out of his office and invited the 
impatient traveler in to a seat. Anxious inquiry about 
the train brought the response that its coming was un- 
certain, that it might not arrive that night, that it 
sometimes failed to appear for two or three days. The 
traveler was startled and demanded why the agent had 
been permitted to give false information. The station- 
master replied that the train had been due at the time 
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indicated, but being a single train on a narrow gauge 


local line, its ways were past finding out. Impatient 
questions accomplished nothing beyond the suggestion 
that it would be best to wait awhile, at least until after 
the passing of the next regular train, and then it could 
be seen what would be best to do. So the fat, brown 
body of the station-master conveyed away his unper- 
turbed soul. 

Rain had begun to fall; dusk was coming on apace. 
After a long time the ticket agent appeared and was 
soundly upbraided by the waiting tourist. He bore it 
meekly, but said he would return the price of the ticket, 
and seemed to think that should allay all disquiet of 
spirit. How far was it to Deoghur? Was there any 
road, and any kind of a conveyance? These questions 
elicited the information that it was four miles to 
Deoghur ; that there was a road ; that there had been an 
ox-cart about, but it was gone. But was there no way 
of getting over those four miles that night? The agent 
bethought him of a palkey that could sometimes be pro- 
cured, and agreed to send out a search party for it. 
Now a “palkey” is a palankeen, and a palankeen is a 
cross between a coffin and a hearse, and is carried by 
four men by means of a long pole protruding from each 
end of it. It seemed to the traveler better suited to the 
conveyance of the dead than the living, yet he hoped it 
would be forthcoming. 

Another weary wait, during which the rain and the 
oncoming darkness tarried not. Then the agent ap- 
peared with the news that the palkey men had just 
returned from a trip, too weary to go out again. 
Grumbling and reproaches only led the agent to con- 
clude the traveler an unreasonable creature. He showed 
signs of taking himself off as he suggested that the best 
thing to do was to rest quietly in the waiting room for 
the night. Then the traveler adopted a mollified tone 
and besought aid in finding a coolie who could serve 
as a guide and carry the luggage. And the agent agreed 
to try to find one. 

By that time it was quite dark, but fortunately the 
rain had nearly ceased. The traveler’s umbrella was 
in Calcutta; why should it not be, when he understood 
that it never rained in India except during the “rainy 
season” of the summer? At last a coolie came upon 
the scene. He was willing to go, but must have double 
pay. Yes, to travel four miles through the dark and 
rain, guiding a stranger and carrying some sixty 
pounds of luggage for him, and then to trudge back 
home, the man had the hardihood to demand eight 
annas, or sixteen cents! As money was no object to 
the stranger, and getting on to Deoghur in time to 
begin the new year with his wife and son was an object, 
he took the man at his own price. 

Down the dark and muddy road they went, the coolie 
leading the way with the luggage on his head. He 
surely had rested all that day, for he trotted along at a 
most unoriental rate of speed. The man found it diffi- 
cult to keep near him on the rough, dark road, but he 
knew not how to tell him to go more slowly. One of 
the first words a man learns in India is that for “hurry,” 
but whoever heard of needing to tell a child of the East 
to go slow? The unexpected always happens. So in 
silence strode they on. 

Once the coolie stopped, and indicated by a grunt 
an‘] a motion that he wanted assistance in removing the 
luggage from his head. Then he took his upper gar- 
ment, and wrapping it about his head, resumed his 
load and his journey. That left him quite naked, ex- 
cept for a loin cloth. The traveler reflected that there 


was small likelihood that such a man should be dan- 
gerous on account of concealed weapons. 


Sut he did 
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not find an overcoat too heavy, despite the rapid walk, 
and wondered how the man endured the damp, cool 
wind. Again the guide stopped and uttered some un- 
intelligible words, but his companion shook his head 
and waved him on. The next time he paused, the 
traveler understood, for he cried, “Pawnee, pawnee! 
(Water, water!)” and there was a river right across 
their path. It was discomforting. But the coolie was 
a man of resources. Motioning his comrade to stay 
where he was, he himself plunged into the river. 
Splash, splash, he went, and after a little he was heard 
clambering up the opposite bank. Then he reappeared 
an motioned the traveler to mount his back. It was 
not a “pig-back” but a “bare-back” ride that night. The 
darkness was kindly ; there was no kodak fiend at hand. 
But what a picture they would have made—that very 
long traveler bestriding the bare shoulders of that very 
short coolie and clutching his head to maintain an equi- 
librium! Had the coolie been a little shorter, or the 
river a trifle deeper, the man would not have passed 
over dry shod. But the lithe little fellow, as slender- 
waisted as a girl, did his duty, and the river was soon 
left behind. 

Then they entered the outskirts of Deoghur, but only 
to face a new difficulty. The town was asleep; the 
coolie could not be made to understand where to go. 
Two chance comers were appealed to in vain. Then a 
light was seen streaming through an open door. With 
reviving hope the traveler approached it and addressed 
his remarks to a military-looking little chap sitting be- 
hind a table. At the first word the little black fellow 
jumped up, nearly overturning the table, and ran across 
the room to seize a musket. Having secured it, he stood 
presenting arms in so perturbed and apologetic a man- 
ner that the traveler decided not to run away. But in- 
quiry elicited nothing. 

The weary man turned away feeling quite faint. 
Those sixteen bananas had been making a brave stand 
at some lonely outpost of his stomach for many a long 
hour. At last they signified that they must capitulate 
unless reinforced at once. But just when it seemed that 
nothing was left but to pass the remainder of the night 
under some tree, a new man came upon the scene. The 
traveler and the coolie both talked at once for some 
time without making any impression. The coolie did 
not know where the traveler wanted to go, and the lat- 
ter could not make the man understand. All his scant 
vocabulary was called into’ requisition to no purpose. 
At last the word for church was used in desperation, 
though he knew there was no church. But it struck a 
spark of intelligence ; voluble directions were given the 
coolie and off the pair started again. 

It was but a little after that the traveler might have 
been seen in the cheerful light of the mission bungalow. 
The faithful coolie was sent on his way enriched by 
double the price he had asked. A hasty “watch night” 
repast was soon prepared. As the traveler sat down, 
surrounded by cordial friends and his wife and little 
boy, and hurried on reinforcements to the heroic six- 
teen, do you think any one could have persuaded him 
that foreign missions are a failure? 

Calcutta, India. 





A motion to have the choir change the litany to 
“Have mercy upon us miserable singers!” could be 
carried in almost any congregation. The account of a 
mother who gave her baby paper and pens because he 
had swallowed a bottle of ink—she wanted him to feel 
write inside—suggests the origin of some of the holi- 
day novels. 
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PRODIGAL SON. 


HAMISH MANN, 


(Continued from last week.) 


OU mean well by us,” said Robert Gordon, 
“but we darna cover up wrong. Davie has 
made his bed and he must lie in it; God 
himself does not allow sin to go unpun- 
ished, and why should we?” 

“Then, officer, you will have to do your 
duty,” said the spokesman to his compan- 
ion, who had up to this time remained si- 
lent. 

He took from his pocket a pair of hand- 
cuffs and began to fasten them upon the 
boy’s wrists. 

“Ye needna dae that, he will go wi’ ye without re- 
sistance,” said the father. 

“Then I will take the bracelets off,” said the officer 
of the law. 

The storm, which had lasted during the interview, 
had now spent itself like a sudden burst of passion; 
the sun was shining; there was a rainbow in the sky, 
and the birds were singing as if there were no break- 
ing hearts in the world. 7 

The men put the boy into the buggy between them 
and were about to drive off, when Mrs. Gordon, who 
had listened at the door of the parlor and had fallen 
on the hall floor in a swoon, recovered herself, and, 
rushing out, reached up to her boy and drew him down 
toward her, saying: “Oh, my puir Davie, your judg- 
ment day has come; God hae mercy upon us a’.” 

The boy did not speak; but never did the mother 
forget the look of shame and sorrow upon his face, 
and never did the boy forget the look of suffering love 
upon the face of his mother. 

The two old people tottered into their desolate 
house. In a few minutes years had been taken out of 
their lives. Never had such a bitter cup been pressed 
to their lips. 

“The cup which my Father giveth me to drink shall 
I not drink of it!” exclaimed Robert Gordon. 

“We have had many troubles, guidwife, but nane 
like this one. We buried our five bairns; but dead 
sorrows are naething tae a leeving ane. God help us 
in our day of trouble!” 

Instinctively they drew together and knelt down in 
prayer, the wife’s arm resting upon her husband’s 
shoulder. 

“Oor Faither, which art in heaven,” began Robert 
in broken accents. “We understand ye better noo. 
We hae often wrung your heart wi’ anguish as our 
bairn has wrung oors today. Yet thou hast loved us, 
and been merciful to us, and hast not given us up. 
Help us to love our bairn while we hate his sin, and 
by showing him thy patience win him back to a guid 
life.” 

Bad news travels fast, and it was not long before 
the news of David Gordon’s crime and arrest spread 
through the little community. Everybody was shocked. 
One or two ill-conditioned people were not surprised. 
They had been expecting something of the kind; they 
had seen signs of extravagance and pride; and they 
more than suspected that the elder’s son was no better 
than the children of other folk. But most of the peo- 
ple felt as if a personal calamity had overtaken them. 
They knew better, however, than to obtrude themselves 
upon the stricken pair. They were left alone, cur- 
tained in with their grief and with their God. When 





hearty squeeze, looking away from them the while. 
No one ever spoke to them directly of their trouble, 
being afraid lest they might touch the wound with an 
unskilful hand. 

David was sentenced to a year in the penitentiary— 
the lightest punishment that could be given for his 
offense. He told in a simple, straightforward way 
how he had been tempted, not so much from a love of 
evil as from a desire to know what it was like. He 
had been lured on to break through the hedge of 
restraint by a curiosity to see what was on the other 
side of it. Fellow clerks, whose names he would not 
divulge, had helped to lead him astray. If he had 
sinned he had also been sinned against. The judge 
in sentencing him was deeply affected. 

It was the common verdict in the community that 
Robert Gordon did right in giving his son up to 
justice. For, would he not have been condoning the 
offense if he had allowed it to go unpunished? No 
one seemed to think that punishment could come in 
any other way than through the course of law. They 
were really, had they only known it, more concerned 
about the honor of the law than about the salvation of 
the boy. 

Afterwards, when Robert Gordon and his wife went 
to see their boy in the state’s prison, they were per- 
plexed in mind. “Better leave him to himself,” they 
said, “and make him feel the enormity of his misdeed.” 
They did not think that his wounded heart might need 
healing and soothing. 

A greater astonishment awaited them when the 
time drew near for David’s release. Robert Gordon 
called together a meeting of the church session and 
delivered to them the longest speech of his life. 

“My brethren,” he said, “I hae something on my 
hairt about which I want to speak to you. Ye wadna 
accept my resignation a year ago, when I thought 
that I ought to step down from my place as elder of 
this church because of the blot that came over our 
family name. I appreciate your confidence in me, and 
now I want to make a larger draft upon your sym- 
pathy and help. My laddie, as ye ken, will be let oot 
o’ prison next week. I believe that the iron has en- 
tered into his soul, that he has come to himself, and 
that he is truly penitent. I do not mean to defend 
him or to make light of his sin. But oh, he was sair 
misguided His very simplicity regarding toil was 
his ruin. He seems determined to begin a new life, 
and I want him to begin it right here among his auld 
friends, who have kenned him since he was a baby. 
Noo, what I want to know is this: Will ye welcome 
him back among ye, in the New Testament way?” 

The minister who was presiding asked, “What do 
you mean, Robert, by the New Testament way ?” 

“T mean,” replied he, “the way laid down in the fif- 
teenth chapter o’ Luke.” 

“Would not that be a somewhat dangerous experi- 
ment ?” inquired the minister. 

“Surely God does not think so, seeing it is the way 
he follows wi’ us.” 

“T have no sympathy with all this soft-hearted fool- 
ishness,” spoke up Malcolm McPhail, who had driven 
more than one of his children from home by the sever- 
ity of his discipline. “Robert Gordon, you will do 
your laddie harm if you do not make him feel the fire 
of your indignation, or if you keep him from reaping 
the full harvest of his iniquity.” 

“T would like to know,” said Walter Keith, the 
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apostle John of the kirk session, “I would like to know 
if we are a body of Christians.” 

“I hope so,” said Malcolm McPhail. , 

“Then let us act in a Christian way toward this 
puir laddie who comes back to us frae the far coun- 
try.” 

“And kill for him the fatted calf?” 

“Why not? There is good authority for that.” 

There was a division among them, and when re- 
ports of the meeting of session circulated in the com- 
munity the same division of sentiment was extended 
over a wider area. 

On the day of David's release his father met him 
at the gate of the prison. He hurried him to a hotel, 
where he dressed him in a new suit of clothes which 
he had provided beforehand. Then he took him to the 
depot and boarded a car. 


When David recovered himself he asked, “Where 
>? 


are you taking me, father: 

“T am taking ye hame, my bairn. Where else should 
one who has fallen go wi’ his bruised heart but to his 
ain mither ?” 

“Oh, I cannot go home; I have brought disgrace 
upon all—disgrace that can never be wiped out. I can 
never look my old friends in the face again. Let me 
go away where nobody knows me, that I may hide 
my shame and begin life over again, and when I have 
proved myself worthy of respect I will come back to 
you. I promise you that. God helping me, you will 
never more have cause to be ashamed of me.” 

“Na, na, my laddie, ye must fight your battle oot 
where ye lost it. It will be hard for you and for us; 
but your mither and I would never have an easy day 
if ve were to leave us. Besides, we want the joy o’ 
helping ye in your struggles.” 

His father’s wish had always been law to him; so 
he simply said: “I will do just as you say.” ; 

When they arrived at the village of Argyle, David 
was greatly agitated. “Father, let us go home by the 
back way, round by the south road,” he whispered. 

“Na, na, my boy, nae round-aboot roads for us; 
the straight way is best.” 

To the credit of the people of the Scotch hamlet be 
it said that they did not stand at their doors or win- 
dows staring at the returning prodigal. With a fine 
sense of propriety they kept discreetly out of sight. 

When the house was reached David was startled to 
find that every window was lighted, and to see evident 
signs of life. 

“If there is company in the house, I cannot go in 
and face them; let me stay out in the barn until they 
go away.” 7 

“You must come; your mither is waiting for you.’ 

The meeting between the mother and her newly re- 
covered child was almost too sacred for relation. She 
took his face into her hands and, looking steadily into 
his eyes, said: “Ye hae washed away your sin in the 
waters of repentance; your een is getting clear and 
true again.” Then, breaking out into the language 
of Scripture, she exclaimed, “This, my son, was dead 
and is alive again; was lost and is found.” 

When David was led into the parlor he found a 
number of his old friends and companions waiting to 
receive him. Their greeting was kindly; but their 
joy was of a sober and chastened sort. The old pas- 


tor was there. It was rumored that after the meeting 


of the church session Walter Keith had a long inter- 
view with him, and had convinced him that the Chris- 
tian way of dealing with a penitent prodigal, although 
somewhat uncommon, was well worth trying. There 





were those who objected to his being present and giv- 
ing countenance to such unheard-of proceedings; but 
when his course was once made clear he was not the 
man to turn aside. The modern descendants of the 
Scribes and Pharisees were, of course, conspicuous for 
their absence. 

Without saying a word, Mrs. Gordon brought the 
family Bible and laid it on the table before the min- 
ister. He read, with great tenderness of tone, the 
fifteenth chapter of Luke’s Gospel; and merely added: 
“We are here tonight because we want to make an 
application of this parable to a particular case. We 
want to show that it is not impossible to follow 
Christ’s teaching; we want to try for once the novel 
experiment of making the divine method of dealing 
with sinful men the rule of our action.” 

It is many years since this incident took place. Al- 
most all the actors in it have gone hence. David still 
lives. None of the evil prophecies regarding the harm 
which he was sure to receive from the reception given 
to him when he returned from the far country have 
come to pass. Nobly has he redeemed the past. What 
a comfort and stay he was to his parents in their de- 
clining years! And what a friend and helper he has 
been to tempted and fallen men! “When you bury 
me,” he is wont to say to his friends—“when you bury 
me, put upon my headstone the words, ‘Here lies a 
prodigal who was loved back to a better life.’ ”’ 


GHE GHINGS OF GHE FAGHER. 
Rev. E. Fenn Lyman. 


N the. words “Know ye not that I must be 
about the things of my Father” (Luke 
2:49), the emphasis falls upon the word 
must. But of what compulsion did Jesus 
speak when he said “I must”? Was it the 
dogged facing of a severe and heavy task, 
or was it something else? Man feels the 
irksome mandate of the moral law, and he 
says “I must,” and in given determination 
he sets about his joyless task. He seeks 
to force himself toward his goal as the 
Spitzbergen glacier moves toward the sea, a slowly 

creeping, crushing, grinding valley of ice, whose pro- 
gress is so slow and labored that the advance of a year 
must needs be measured by inches. Surely not such 

was the compulsion that Jesus felt when he said “I 

must.” His was the warm compulsion of divine love, 
the joyous compulsion that the snow fields of the up- 
per Missouri feel when the warm sun of April smiles 
down upon them, and the icy shackles fall off, and 
the trickling streams leap with joyous song down the 

mountain sides and the foothills, and in murmuring 
chorus sweep through the great plains, filling the vast 
river bank-full with an irresistible power. That is the 
invincible must of the divine life, and it was the surg- 
ing of that strong constraint of love that Jesus felt 
when at this moment of his soul’s awakening he con- 
sciously bared his heart like a broad continent to catch 
the full shining of his Father’s sun-like nature, till 
each separate hill-top and valley of his being was 
streaming forth in unshackled responsiveness to that 
love. Here lay a thirsty barren world. His Father’s 
business was to make it a garden. His nature was 
crying out in that word must to join with all his pow- 
ers in that glorious work. How noble the enthusiasm 
of the divine boy Jesus as he stands at this moment 
of broadening vision! 

sut when we look upon this picture of Jesus’ divine 
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love expressing itself, we sigh that ours is the human 
and not the divine love; ours the mortal and not the 
God-like “must.” But we who are “made a new crea- 
tion in Christ Jesus” are partakers of his divine na- 
ture. 
“O soul of mine! I tell thee true, 
If Christ indeed be thine, 
No more makes he himself thy kin 
Than he made thee divine.” 

And this deep new-born nature yearns to throw it- 
self open to its Father, God, and to his sweet liberating 
influences. When the must of divine love—the com- 
pulsion of God’s own nature thaws us out, it is worth 
more in a minute than all the prying and pushing and 
crowding of a million tons of the glacial drift of hu- 
man effort exerted for a generation of time. Our hu- 
man wills must still be set with all their powers to do 
God’s will, but this compulsion of the divine nature to 
which we are made heirs by God’s grace should catch 
us up in its own strong current and bear us joyously 
on to our Father’s business. What a difference there 
is in acting through the “must” which moves the 
glacier, or through the “must” that speeds the merry, 
singing brook ! 

Alcester, South Dakota. 





BLUNDERS MADE BY 
FAMOVS AVGHORS. 


Milton in Error. 


Till the dappled dawn doth rise, 
And at my window bid good-morrow 
Through the twisted eglantine. 

Thus ends the forty-first line of Milton’s “L’Alle- 
gro.” The eglantine does not “twist,” and Milton was 
mistaken in giving this name to the honeysuckle. The 
eglantine is the prickly sweet-briar of our gardens. 


Where Shelley Was Drowned. 

Drowned by the upsetting of his boat in the Gulf of Spezia. 

So reads the epitaph on Shelley’s monument erected 
at Christ Church, Hants, by his son, Sir Percy, and 
Lady Shelley; and dictionaries and encyclopaedias 
also perpetuate the error. The boat really foundered 
in the roads of Viaregio. The seaport of Viaregio is 
only fourteen miles northwest of Pisa, while the Gulf 
of Spezia, following the coast line, is distant not far 
short of fifty miles. 


Byron's Blunder. 


The last line of Byron’s “Marino Faliero” reads: 
The gory head rolls down the giant steps. 

The steps alluded to are in the courtyard of the Ducal 
Palace, Venice, and are known as the Giant’s Stair- 
case, because of the colossal statues of Mars and Nep- 
tune on its summit; and by the “gory head” is meant 
that of Marino Faliefo, one of the doges of Venice. Un- 
fortunately this sovereign was decapitated before this 
stairway had been built; but it is a fact that he was 
beheaded in the palace. 





Scott Makes a Mistake. 


What purports to be the true scene of the murder of 
Amy is one of the chief points of interest at Kenil- 
worth Castle: the ruins of Mervyn’s Tower. Here 
Amy was lured to death by Varney, at the instigation 
of the earl. But in connecting the unfortunate Amy 
with that splendid ruin, Sir Walter Scott has given it 
an importance which is mere fiction. It is even very 


doubtful whether Amy ever saw the place; at any 
rate, Kenilworth was not given to Leicester until three 
years after her death (1560). 


Victor Hugo's Mathematical Blunder. 


Victor Hugo lays the scene of one of his novels in 
England, but makes the drollest blunders in regard 
to English life and customs. Like almost all French- 
men, he mis-spells English proper names. For in- 
stance, he transforms the Firth of Forth into the First 
of Fourth! 





The Story of Baron Munchausen. 


The German soldier, Baron Miinchausen, was not 
the author of the book of travels named after him. 
The absurdly exaggerated fictions in this book were 
written by an expatriated countryman of his, named 
R. E. Raspe, who published them in England in 1785. 
Raspe made the Baron the putative author, having be- 
come acquainted with the false stories which this offi- 
cer related, and for which he became notorious, after 
returning from his adventurous campaigns in the Rus- 
sian service. 


Some of Shakespeare's Slips. 


“Then our ship has touched the deserts of Bo- 
hemia,” says Shakespeare, in “The Winter’s Tale.” 
The ship bearing the infant Perdita is thus pictured as 
being driven on the coasts of Bohemia, but Bohemia 
has no seaboard at all. 

The couplet: 

Peace, count the clock— 

The clock has stricken three, 
is found in the dialogue between Brutus and Cassius, 
in Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar.” Yet clocks were not 
known to the Romans, though sun-dials were; and 
striking clocks were not invented till some hundreds 
of years after Caesar’s death. 





Ghe Real Story of Robinson Crusoe. 


Readers have formed an idea that because an un- 
willing dweller on his island through shipwreck, there- 
fore Selkirk, the Scottish sailor, on whose marvelous 
adventures Defoe founded his fascinating story, must 
have landed there through like circumstances. The 
exact contrary is true. Selkirk had been roving about 
the Southern seas as sailing-master of one of the ships 
that set out on a privateering expedition under the 
famous navigator, Dampier, and being dissatisfied with 
his ship, desired to be put ashore. A few others joined 
him and they remained on the island of Juan Fernan- 
dez for several months until their vessel returned for 
them. But Selkirk’s life-long aversion to discipline 
again manifested itself, and the next time his ship 
touched at Juan Fernandez he was put ashore by his 
own request, in 1704. All things that could be spared 
to make him comfortable were freely given—food, 
tools, clothes, weapons and ammunition. After the 
expiration of four years and four months, he was taken 
off by another privateer, the “Duke and Duchess.” 
His sea-chest, cup, gun, etc. (which Crusoe saved from 
the wreck), created some sensation when they were 
exhibited in London on his return, in October, 1711. 
They are now in the Society of Antiquaries’ Museum, 
Edinburgh. Robinson Crusoe, on the other hand, 
must have landed on some island east of Panama, and 
there is good reason to believe that it was the Island 
of Tobago. But Defoe blunders in locating Juan Fer- 
nandez Island on the eastern side of South America. 
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OVR PVULPIT. 
GHE BREAD OF LIFE. 
WM. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, D.D. 


Text.—John 6:11 
ing given thanks he distributed to them that 
likewise, also, the fishes, as much as they would. 


were sat down; 

The story of the feeding of these thousands of men 
by Jesus is the only miracle that is told in all the four 
- i Gospels ; and the writer of this fourth 
Gospel evidently recounts it because 
there grew out of it that teaching 
which he describes to us in the last 
part of this chapter. Before his read- 
ers could understand how Jesus came 
to speak of himself as the bread of life, 
and what he meant by it, they must 
hear the story of the event on which 
that teaching was founded and which made that teach- 
ing relevant for the people to whom it was given. 

He describes first the compassion of Jesus as he 
looked out upon the multitude that had hurried after 
him to see him do more miracles. Jesus at once under- 
stood the situation. These men were away from where 
they could obtain provisions; and if they were longer 
there, detained by him, they would indeed be in want 
So he turned to his disciples and spoke 
especially to Philip, saying: “Whence are we to buy 
bread that these may eat?” “This he said to prove 
him,” to test him, and not only to test him, but to test 
the other disciples also. 

1.—Ghe Test. 


[i was a kind thing to test those men. 
they were tested could they take in the lesson which he 
was about to teach them. Only by first showing them 
how helpless they were, only by bringing them face to 
face with the impending calamity tor those people, 
could Jesus then proceed to work that which should be 
full of real instruction for them; not a mere dark, 
meaningless sign, but an event full of meaning, out of 
which thev would receive fresh light upon the great 
problem of religion which they were constantly work- 
ing upon at this time in their hearts and minds. Jesus 
said it to prove Philip, we are told; and the answer 
would indicate that there was some need for Phiiip to 
be proved, for Philip turned and said: “Two hun- 
dred pennyworth of bread is net sufficient for them 
that every ove may take a little.” He makes a rapid 
calculation, and seeing the great multitude of people, 
knows it will take all that and more to buy bread. He 
does not think of where they are to get it, which is what 
Jesus asked, but thinks of the cost, which was not what 
Jesus was concerned with. But he is a practical man, 
possibly what we would call a business man, who looks 
at the practical or business side of this transaction. He 
does not, first of all, consider whence this is to come, 
but how much it will cost; which seems to a great 
many people always the first and middle and the last 
question to ask about a thing. He is, then, a man of 
this practical business temperament, and that kind of 
business man who evidently has very little faith. Now, 





and distress. 


Only when 


nowhere is faith more needed than in business life, on 
the part of those who would go far or build up large 
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Jesus, therefore, took the loaves and hav- 


business concerns. A large number of men have great 
ability and yet occupy positions of mediocrity or infe- 
riority in the business world, because they do not have 
faith enough. The man who goes forward and far is 
the man who has a living faith—faith in himself, faith 
that comes out of a careful study of the situation. This 
faith is not that gambling spirit that takes any risk, 
ignorantly, without calculation. That is a different 
attitude altogether. That is sin and immorality; it is 
sheer wickedness for any man to go and run plain, 
meaningless risks. Faith always has a reasonable ele- 
ment in it. Faith knows why a risk must be run and 
faith wants to reduce the risk. Faith looks in upon a 
man’s own self and says, “I can meet the difficulty. I 
can disentangle the complexity of relations that have 
grown up around me. I know this man; that man I 
can count upon; I believe it can be done.” The gam- 
bling spirit thinks: “I will risk it; I will risk the chance 
that it will come out all right.” The man who makes 
business in the latter way ought to be put out of busi- 
ness altogether for the sake of the honest, faithful men, 
the men of faith and intelligence, who want to reduce 
the risks and who want to have as clear a certainty and 
as straight a path before them as possible in business 
life. The bus*aess man who has a living and a healthy 
faith is the man who knows himself, and knows the 
situation and the circumstances, and then goes forward 
with an earnest and humble confidence that, taking all 
the circumstances into consideration, and his own 
power and manhood, he can work the thing rightly. 


2.—Ghe Omitted Fact. 


Now this man Philip did not take all the circum- 
stances into the situation. He had not counted in 
everything that was to be counted in. He counted the 
multitude, then he counted up the number of loaves, 
then he counted up how much they would cost, then he 
thought of the man who was the treasurer of their 
little company, and of the few pence he had in the bot- 
tom of the bag, and said, “I suppose this will take per- 
haps (in modern terms) seventy-five or eighty dol- 
lars. We have not got that.” He counted in the 
twelve men and the pence and the bag and the multi- 
tude and the loaves and remembered the distance to the 
nearest village. He forgot Christ! He forgot to take 
that circumstance into calculation, and accordingly his 
judgment could not be for that moment a safe and 
sound and businesslike judgment. He had not counted 
in al. the facts; nay, he had missed out the greatest of 
them all. Jesus wanted to show that to them; that 
they had not learned how to count him in. This was 
the main matter to prove, to test, to find out—to see 
whether in their own hearts and minds, now, they had 
learned to count in himself into the very circumstances 
of their lives; if they had learned, when they were 
mapping out their plans, to take him into consideration 
and to see what difference he would make upon the 
whole vista of action that opened up before them. And 
Jesus, having tested them, teaches them in a very sim- 
ple and a very glorious way, reveals himself as the 
active creator at work before their eyes. 

3.—The Power of Thanks. 

We are told that Jesus took the loaves and gave 
thanks. And gave thanks! I wonder if that is what 
worked the miracle. Gave thanks! He did not merely 
pleaa and ask and beg from God, but gave thanks. At 
the Last Supper, before he broke the bread he gave 
thanks. When he stood before the tomb of Lazarus, 
knowing what he was going to do and before he spoke 
the words that woke the dead to life, while the hush 
fell on that crowd also, he lifted up his voice to his 
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Father and said, “I thank thee.” He gave thanks! Be- 
fore Christ did anything great he seems always to have, 
in his spirit, given thanks. When the battle was still 
before him he gave thanks for the victory. When the 
task was still to be done he gave thanks that it was 
done. Before the dead woke to life he gave thanks 
that the life was there to wake the dead and call him 
forth. He gave thanks! You and I do not know 
much of the power of giving thanks. It is always 
thai, that indicates a mighty and invincible faith, when 
we can give thanks. 

Now, there are many people who in our own day 
are being put to the test by Christ; and in these two 
ways, I think: As to whether they are taking him into 
account, and as to whether they are giving thanks. 
For instance, I think in your own daily life, in your 
business, God is putting you to the test every day. Do 
you take God into account? He is putting you to the 
test each time that you make a new venture, each time 
you feel a fresh emotion. Are you taking God into 
account ? 

Even churches have to learn this lesson. I have 
heard of churches,—I have seen them in several coun- 
tries and could name them to you,—that once were 
strong, and then they grew weak, and then when they 
were weak they got down into despair. They said: 
“We cannot do anything. There are only a few oi us 
and the people around us do not want the Gospel. Re- 
ligion is at a discount and there is no hope. We can 
not do anything. It would take a tremendous lot of 
morey,—'two hundred pennyworth of bread !’—to be 
put into this affair to carry it on.” They have said, “We 
wiil need to get a great preacher from some great cen- 
ter, a man who is known all over the country, or who 
would speedily become known, a man who would be a 
mighty organizer. A large figure, ‘two hundred pen- 
nyworth of bread:—we have not got it.” I know 
churches like that. They counted their members, 
summed up their subscriptions and looked with sink- 
ing hearts at the great, indifferent, dying mass of the 
world and said, “We can not do it.” 

What was the fault in those churches? What was 
wrong? These were the facts: they did not have that 
miserable two hundred pennyworth of bread and they 
had that vast, indifferent and vet soul-unfed, hungering 
multitude. What had they omitted? Did they take 
Christ fully, heartily, frankly, into consideration? Did 
they believe that the very power of the Son of God 
was in their midst? Did they believe that the spirit of 
Jesus, the crucified and eternal One, their Saviour, their 
Lord, who can raise men from the dead, was in their 
midst? Did they have hearts hot with the love of nim? 
The world needs its Christ, and “Christ to the world we 
bring.”” In what mood were they? With what meas- 
ure of faith were they at work? I have known one or 
two of these churches that today are full. They began 
to fill when they discovered that Christ, the giver of 
breed, the multiplier of a few loaves, was in their 
midst. When they discovered that the multitude 
around were hungering for the very bread he gives, 
then Christ made them the distributors of it, and the 
twelve men that doubted could feed thousands that 
were hungering. Today songs of rejoicing fill those 
buildings because they are giving thanks out of 
full hearts that the living bread is being broken to mul- 
titudes of hungering men and women. But you see 
they needed to take Christ into account. 

4.—The Miracle. 

How can I believe that this miracle ever took place? 
Not merely because the man who writes the description 
was an eye-witness of the scene, though that is a tre- 
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mendous fact: not merely because we have two or 
three descriptions of the fact by eye-witnesses, with 
minute differences, which show that they are all remem- 
bering actually the same thing. The strongest reason 
of all is this: That the miracle is ascribed to Christ, the 
Son of God; not to a man but to Christ, the Son of 
God. He goes on in the last part of the chapter to 
describe himself, and his relation to this miracle, by 
calling himself the “bread of life,” calling himself the 
“living bread.” And he says that he came down from 
heaven. Now, if I am not going to believe that, then 
I differ from Christ and his own witness about himself ; 
and that is about the hardest thing in the world to do. 
For myself I cannot do it; I believe his witness about 
himself. When he who lived so, and taught so, 
amongst men, who gave men the noblest truths and 
the holiest impulses, who gave to the human race the 
loftiest power it has ever found of a spiritual and 
moral kind, when he says, “I came down from heaven, 
1 was sent from God,” then I feel that it would be the 
height of rashness, the height of insanity in me to say, 
“T differ from you, O Christ, regarding your own ori- 
gin.” The Church has ever said, “We cannot doubt it 
and live.” 
5.—The Living Bread. 


He came down from heaven, he says, and therefore 
speaks of himself as the “bread” and the “bread of 
life,” the “living bread.” He contrasis himself with 
that manna of old, that manna of Moses which was con- 
nected in their thoughts with the story of the wilder- 
ness, when Moses was their leader and prophet. Moses 
did not give it to them; it was His Father that gave it 
to them. That was not living bread; it just barely 
gave men life from day to day. But this is the bread 
of life. It comes from heaven in order to enter into 
andl become the property of men and in so becoming 
their inward property and endowment, this bread is to 
them the bread of the everlasting life. Me speaks of 
himself as the bread of life in order, I think, to show 
that he is to become the foundation of every man’s per- 
sonality, the foundation of every man’s soul life. He 
uses, to illustrate his relation to man, this bread which 
we have come to call the “staff of life’; the simplest, 
commonest form of food, the basis, after all, of all 
social life, without which everything else is but orna- 
ment and extraneous, but which is itself the essential 
thing in every form of human society everywhere. 
Whien the ordinary bread that we eat is received by us 
it becomes the basis of our physical life. It enters into 
and becomes ourselves. We assimilate it into our very 
blood. It passes through our veins and nourishes 
every part of our physical self. It becomes the very 
basis of our personal life. Christ says that he, him- 
self, is necessary to every man as to his eternal life, 
as te his soul’s life, just in that way. He is to become 
the basis of our personal life.. Can anything be more 
complete than that which is the basis of your life? 

6.—How to Eat this Bread,’ 

But how is this bread of life to be received by us? 
How does a man come into possession of it? Christ, 
towards the end of the discussion, says that men re- 
ceive this bread of life when they believe on him; that 
is, when they take him into account ; when they give to 
his claims the assent of their intellect, the homage of 
their will; when they give to his claims, to himself, the 
love of their hearts; when they give to him the com- 
plete submission of their whole self, their whole nature. 
In this act of believing on him, a man is taking him 
into account in everything. Then Christ says, he has 
been received, he has been taken into the very sub- 
stance of that person’s life. He is then as intimately 
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united with that person as the bread that I eat is united 
henceforth with my physical self. It seems to me that 
there is no more compact, solid, vivid way of putting 
it this morning than by just saying that it is to take 
him into account. 

But, then, what does believing on Jesus Christ mean? 
It means understanding the fact that he had come down 
from heaven and that he was able and willing to give 
thac bread, and taking that into account. That is faith; 
that is believing on him. Jesus Christ means to say 
that the man who in this way takes him into account, 
believes on him in this way, does receiveth him into the 
very depths of his being. There is nothing at once 
more sublime, more awful, more glorious, more in- 
spiring, and, just because it is all these things, there is 
nothing more absolutely sure than this, that when you 
and I thus take Christ into account, he—ah! think of 
it,—the very God enters into our very self and hence- 
forth we no longer live but he in us. The divine and 
the human bound up in this wondrous union,—he, the 
basis of our life, our life the flowering out of his energy 
in our soul! 

Brethren, let me in his name this morning say to you, 
“Oh! brother, friend, believer in Christ, fellow- 
member in this church, open your heart! Take 
him into account. Count him henceforth into your life, 
always, in everything. Believe that he is already in 
you ; that he is already there where your affections have 
their springs, there where your thought has its root, 
there in the dark machinery of the soul where the will 
carries on its mighty operations. Take him into ac- 
count, receive him to your trust and, behold! he is 
already living in you.” 


BIBLE SCHOOL. 


ABRAHAM AND ISAAC. 
Lesson FoR AUGUST 25, 1901: GENESIS 22:1-I4. 
Golden Tex: By faith, Abraham, when he was tired, 
offered up Isaac.—Heb. 11:17. 











GEACHER'’S NOGES ON 
GHE LESSON. 


ELIAS A. LONG. 


Time and Place. 

The time is commonly reckoned at B. C. 1871. Isaac, 
who had been born within a year after the destruction 
of Sodom, is now a young man. Abraham is 125 years 
old. Abraham at this time lived at Beersheba, a place 
some forty-five miles south of the present Jerusalem. 
Here there was a fine well, which gave the place its 
name. 


A CHICAGO 


Trusting God to the Vtmost. 


Sometimes we think our faith in God is perfect until 
there comes a great, mysterious wave of trial leading 
us to cry out: If God is love, why does he permit this? 
To so trust him that faith holds true, in the extreme 
test, is the hardest lesson we have to learn. It was just 
here that our Master in his last great struggle in 
Gethsemane was the weakest; yet in which he tri- 
umphed in that profound expression of faith, “Never- 
theless not my will but thine be done.” Abram must 
learn—we must learn—to sum up every prayer with 
these words. The old patriarch had given up much 
for love and faith in God. He had parted with home 
and nation in Chaldea. He had given up kindred in 


Haran ; lands in Canaan to Lot; rightful money to the 
king of Sodom; ease of body and mind to the rescue of 
his nephew, but his self-surrender must be put to a 
severer test than any of these. 


Here is his precious 


long-waited for son Isaac, dearer to him than life itself, 
the joy and sclace of his declining years; would he 
trust God in a supreme test in which love for this one is 
cast into the balance through offering him as a sacri- 
fice? It is none other than such an extreme trial to 
which Abraham now is put, and which forms the basis 
of today’s very interesting lesson. 
God Wants Liv.ng Not Dead Sacrifices. 


To Abraham came a command which was discerned 
as meaning that his late won gift, Isaac, was to become 
a sacrifice on the altar of burnt offering. God indeed 
meant that Abraham was to offer his son, but not as a 
bloody, material sacrifice. What he designed to teach 
was that the offering which is acceptable to him is the 
body, will and heart as a holy, living sacrifice. Rom. 
12: 1. That Abraham in his day should have under- 
stood the call as demanding the death of his son, was 
not unnatural. God often permits our ignorance in 
spiritual, as in material, things to lead us into the sever- 
est trials and the most helpful discipline of our lives. 
Ps. 73: 22; | Tim. 1: 13. Abraham now for “many 
days” was situated with abundant leisure, ease and 
prosperity. Ch. 21: 34; 24:1. He had ample time for 
meditation in the things of God. The thought presses 
upon him: “What shall I render unto the Lord for all 
his benefits towards me?” Ps. 116: 12. “How are all 
the families of the earth to be blessed in me?” “Have 
I done enough for God in the daily offerings which 
out of my plenty have cost me so little?” With such 
thoughts the news must frequently have reached him 
of some Canaanitish neighbor offering his first born 
as a sacrifice to propitiate the wrath of the terrible fire 
god. 2 Kings 16: 3. It was an age when the idolatrous 
idea of human sacrifices prevailed and was commended 
by public opinion as the highest token of religious devo- 
tion. See 2 Kings 16: 3; 17: 17: 21: 6; Judges 11: 30, 
31; Micah 6: 7; etc. How natural that to Abraham’s 
conscience there should have come the “accusing 
thought” (Rom. 2: 15) “Am I not willing to do as 
much for the God of love as my neighbors do for their 
destestable deities ?” “Can I do less than give that which 
is most precious to me?” Then comes the command, 
perhaps as the still small voice of conscience—which is a 
voice of God—and accepted by Abraham as requiring 
him to offer up Isaac in death. While he thus is moved 
to stop not short of making an offering as bloody as 
those of his neighbors, God’s real design was different. 
“Lay not thine hand upon the lad” vs. 12. And in that 
unmistakable mandate there was set forth once for al- 
ways a protest against human sacrifices, while the spirit 
which prompted the giving up of all to God was com- 
mended and accepted. 


Vv. 1. At Ease in Zion. “After these things.” After 
the departure of Ishmael and the covenant with Abimelech, 
as related in the previous chapter, leading down to Abra- 
ram’s prosperous, peaceable settlement for “many days” at 
Beersheba. But to be “at ease in Zion” (Amos. 6:1) often is 
a condition when the discipline of trial most is‘needed. * * * 
“God did prove Abraham” R. V. Abraham “was tried” the 
inspired apostle says. Heb. 11:17. God tries us to bring out 
the good (Deut. 8:2); but he never tempts any man to do 
evil. James 1:13. Temptation proceeds from the malice of 
Satan. This whole life is a testing and an education in test- 
ing. 

Vv. 2. Test Assumes Ferm. “And he said.” Just 
how God spake we do not know, but plainly it was not by 
clear command as in verses 11 and 12. Possibly it was the 
“still, small voice.” Kings 19:12; (Rom. 2:15) which his 
children even now plainly hear urging them to duty and to 
sacrifice, and these sometimes not unmixed with mistakes and 
discipline. “Take * * * thine only son Isaac.” The name 
Isaac means “laughter.” He was the only son of promise; 
the only son by Sarah; the only son left to Abraham in his 
home. “Land of Moriah.” The mountainous portion of 
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Abraham thought that to offer 
Isaac meant to kill him, but as verse 12 shows God meant dif- 


chizedeck. “Offer him there.” 
ferently. The force of this awful test as accepted by Abraham 
is seen as we consider that in obeying it he had to contend 
(1) against his own devoted parental love; (2) against reason, 
for would not this be to slay the future blessing to mankind? 
(3) against faith, the very “substance of things hoped for” 
(Heb. 11:1) in this son of promise. Yet this man of faith 
offered neither argument nor excuse. If Isaac must die he 
“counted that God was able to raise him up even from the 
dead.” Heb. 11:19. He trusted that “somehow or other God 
will provide.” V. 8 Sometimes in our greatest trials we 
can observe no sign of divine love, no reason, no good pros- 
pect, but only can say “I know in whom I have believed.” 
2 Tim. 1:12. 

V. 3. ‘He Staggered Not.’’ “Abraham rose up early.” 
To not a single soul dare he confide his purpose. Gal. 1:16, 
17. He started early, a necessary course to avoid the oppres- 
sive heat of the Oriental midday. “Saddled * * * ass 
* * * clave the wood.” The ass was loaded with the wood 
required for the offering. “Went unto the place.” In that 
terrible journey doubtless again and again as the hours wore 
away Abraham rehearsed all of God’s past dealings with him, 
but only to find strength in his purposes of faith. Rom. 4:20. 

V. 4. The Mountain. “On the third day.” The time re- 
quired to pass over the 45 miles to Moriah. A day’s journey 
in the leisurely pace of the east is from 16 to 20 miles; a Sab- 
bath day’s journey 2,000 yards. Acts 1:12. “Saw the place 
afar off.” Beheld the mountains round about Moriah. Ps. 
125 :2. 

V. 5. Abraham’s Gethsemane. “Abraham said * * * 
abide ye here.” Like Christ in Gethsemane he would be apart 
from his attendants in his agony and communion with God. 
Matt. 6:6. “Will go yonder and worship.” Isaac alone goes 
with him, but not yet to share this great sorrow. “And come 
again to you.” Abraham fully expected to perform the awful 
act of slaying his son, but his clear faith as fully expected 
that God would raise him from the dead. Heb. 11:19. In 
confidence therefore he says to his servants that they will 
“come again.” His faith tells him that God’s promise con- 
cerning the increase of his family through Isaac cannot fail. 
Acts 2:24. But Abraham’s experience helped him; had not 
God, after his many doubts, given Isaac as promised? Do our 
experiences help our faith? 


V. 6. 7. Heroism of Faith. “The wood * * * and 
laid it upon Isaac.” The father was very aged; the son young 
and strong, so he could tug up the hill with the fagots. “He 
took the fire * * * anda knife.” The vessels containing 
live coals as they had no matches in those days. “Where is 
the lamb?” The tenderness of this scene is only to be sur- 
passed by that of Calvary. 


Vv. 8.9. Mountain-Movinz Faith “God will provide.” 
All ahead must have looked dark and forbidding to the 
father’s eyes, save the one bright star of faith that shined 
above the great “mountain” in his path. The words in answer 
to Isaac’s question could hardly have been spoken evasively, 
for the crisis was drawing too near to attempt further evasion. 
“So they went both together.” Isaac, reposing in the faith 
of his father, said not another word. “He is brought as a 
lamb to the slaughter and as a sheep before her shearer is 
dumb so opened he not his mouth.” Isa. 53:7. “Bound Isaac 
and laid him on altar.” The scene changes from words to 
action, which indicates more forcibly than words that Isaac 
himself is to become the victim. Had there not been the most 
perfect harmony in the faith of the aged father and of his 
strong young son in submitting, the trial could not have gone 
through. No one could dwell in the atmosphere of Abra- 
ham’s trusting heart without being infected with his faith. 
Ch. 18:19. Faith kindles faith as fire kindles fire. So our 
faith and love and virtue and heroism have the power to in- 
fluence others. Every person is made either stronger or 
weaker for his contact with others. 


V. 10. Hope Thou in God. “Abraham stretched forth 
his hand.” As the last crucial moment for action comes a voice 
within must have said, “Hope thou in God,” for I shall yet 
praise him for the health of his countenance.” Ps. 43:5. All 
can yet be undone and pass away like a dream. “Took the 
knife to slay.” Then instantly he is thrilled by a voice out of 
heaven, such as never before had met his ear. 


V. 11. Voice out of Heaven. “Angel of the Lord.” It 
was the voice of the Lord himself, even of Jesus, as we may 
see by V. 16 comparing with Acts 2:25, 36; Phil. 2:11. 
“Called * * * out of heaven.” Now with a distinctness 
and directness that could not be mistaken. Matt. 3:17. Abra- 
ham is notified that it is enough. His offering of the heart’s 





best, this living sacrifice, is regarded as a complete offering. 
Jerusalem then known as Jebus or Salem, the city of Mel- 
See Golden Text. 


V. 12. The Stayed Knife. “Lay not thine hand.” The 
voice from heaven interposes at just the right: instant. The 
Lord’s angel forbids the deed of murder. He forever con- 
demns the inhuman superstition towards whieh all ancient 
ceremonials of sacrifices perpetually tended. Both father and 
son truly shall return to the waiting servants, as Abraham 
in faith had intimated. V. 5. “Now I know thou fearest 
God.” Abraham was tried, not to convince God of what he 
already knew (Chapt. 18:19), but that he might show to 
others to the end of time, how by faith he had honored God 
with that which was dearest. “Not withheld son from me.” 
Here was the actual demonstration that nothing in the world 
was dearer to Abraham than God and here was the death- 
blow forever to the offering of human sacrifices. No sinful 
flesh can serve as a sacrifice to redeem from sin. The Sinless 
One, the Lamb of God, alone could do that and until the full- 
ness of his time the blood of sinless brutes, without blemish, 
could serve through continual repetitions as substitutes. Heb. 
7:27. 

V. 13. Substitution. “A ram caught * * * and of- 
fered him.” At the opportune moment God provided a beast, 
which he would accept as a burnt offering at the hands of 
Abraham; a principle amplified under the Mosaic economy of 
the acceptance of animal sacrifices for human sins.” All such 
represented “the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” 
Rev. 13:8. 


Vv. 14. The New Nam® = “Jehovah-jireh.” In memory 
of his deep experiences Abraham called the place by this new 
name which means “God will see” or “God will provide.” 
God had provided. Abraham's trial gave him a new name for 
God. In applying the name to the place he erects a memorial, 
which all may read, to the deeds of the true God. “Of the 
Lord it shall be seen.” Abraham learned that when his lim- 
ited vision could not see the spiritual vision of God saw. So 
when we cannot see, the Lord not only will see, but as we offer 
our bodies a living sacrifice he will provide. As we offer our 
time he sees to it that a day in his service is more satisfying 
than a thousand spent in the pleasures of sin. As we offer 
our talents he sees to it that we are fitted to become rulers 
over cities. As we offer our money or lands he provides that 
we get a hundredfold more of that which satisfies the soul. 
Ps. 107 :9. 





PRAYER MEETING. 


FREDERICK F, GRIM. 


HEAVENLY MANSIONS. 
John 14: 1-3; I Cor. 5: 1-10. 


ET us picture for ourselves the scene of 
gloom and sadness in that upper chamber 
where Jesus had met for the last time to eat 
the Passover with his disciples. At this 
time he taught them the lesson of humility, 
and in a very striking and powerful way 
symbolized the significance of his life work 
by instituting “the Communion.” Judas 
had gone out into the darkness of the night. 
The traitorous deed was soon to be accom- 
plished. The crisis in the life of the Master 
was fast approaching; nay more, was at hand. Defeat 
was facing him, but its consummation was victory. 
Shame and ignominy were to be turned into glorifica- 
tion. The cross leads but to the crown. 

His disciples were agitated. Their hearts were filled 
with fear and terror. He must needs speak to them of 
his. departure. Peter was unable to understand why 
he could not follow him at once. He insisted that he 
was ready. But alas! Peter’s impulsiveness does not 
have in it the quality of endurance. If he could not 
stand, what was to happen? The treachery of Judas 
adds darkness to the scene. If their trusted leader— 
the head of the kingdom—was to leave, what was left 
for them? No institution, no prestige, no influence, no 
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army! Ignominious defeat, as far as human eye could 
awaited them. 
The Divine Comfort. 

To be sure I am going away, but 
then just trust me. Don’t be troubled and dismayed ; 
God still reigns and I am one with him. You believe 
in him, why not believe in me? Don’t worry and vex 
your soul, but cast all your care upon him.” “Why 
art thou cast down, O my soul? And why art thou dis- 
quieted within me? Hope thou in God; for I shall yet 
praise him, who is the health of my countenance and my 
God.” 

lt was not for some selfish purpose that he was to 
leave them. He was not to live in luxury while they 
were left to struggle and toil. But he was still to work. 
He was to make all ready for them. 

With a filial relationship comes the idea of a 
home—a house with many mansions—a most beautiful 
figure in which to express the heavenly idea. “The 
image is derived from those vast Oriental palaces in 
which there is an abode not only for the sovereign and 
heir to the throne, but also for the sons of the king, 
however numerous they may be.” John in his Apo- 
calvptic vision has given us a picture of wondrous 
beauty—shall we say of the renewed earth? If that 
be true, heaven cannot be less glorious. 

If so much loveliness is sent 
To grace our earthly home, 

How beautiful, how beautiful 
Must be the world to come. 
With Him Forevermore. 

Without doubt this “building of God eternal in the 
heavens” will satisfy our esthetic taste. And yet all 
this is but the feebleness of our earth-born speech. 
External attractions cannot constitute heaven. How 
many a palace adorned with all that luxury can afford 
is a veritable hell on earth. It is Christ’s presence that 
makes heaven. He can transform a cottage into a 
“paradise regained.” The great discovery of the pres- 
ent time is that Christ is here, giving us glimpses of 
that which is to be. What a family reunion it will be! 
Heavenly companionship is ours to enjoy if we but ac- 
knowledge a Father’s love and a Father’s care. Eye 
hath not seen, ear hath not heard, neither hath it en- 
tered into the heart of men what God has in store for 
them who love him. 


see, alone 


“Don’t give up. 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


CHARLES BLANCHARD. 
DAILY PRAYER. 


or, 


Topic for August 25, 


1 99) 


Psalms 34: 


WILL bless the Lord at all times ; his praise 

shall continually be in my mouth.” The 
best part of prayer is praise. I fear we 
often forget this. We need to turn back to 
the Psalms of God’s ancient people to learn 
this lesson of praise. There is no hymnal 
that can compare with the Hebrew psalm- 
ist’s scroll of song. 

The criticism of our modern Church 
hymns, by a certain Prof. Somebody, 
which has been going the rounds of the 
secular and religious press recently, is so sweeping in 
its assertions that it needs no answer, but if it shall 
bring us to a fresh comparison of our modern Sunday 
school and Church s mgs with the best of Israel’s sweet 
singer, it may serve to show us the superiority of the 
book of Psalms. Not that I would advocate the use of 





the Psalms in singing, not exclusively at any rate, but 
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I would advocate a much more general use of the 
Psalms in our devotional reading. And I certainly 
would not advocate the use of Watts’ paraphrase, but 
the much more beautiful rendering of the Revised Ver- 
sion, or the old King James version. 

But how shall we pray continually, or without ceas- 
ing? I think the true secret of prayer is in what may 
be called 

The Attitude of the Soul. 

This is possible even with very busy people, and 
without this attitude of the soul there is no real prayer 
or praise. It is in cultivating this condition of mind, 
and establishing the attitude of the spiritual nature, 
that the “quiet hour” serves its chief purpose. It is 
possible to read the Bible and pray every day without 
much cultivation of the spiritual attitude, and there- 
fore without making any very perceptible progress in 
the divine life. The praise that is continually in the 
mouth must have a continual supply back of it in the 
hidden springs of the spiritual life. And it is this 
hidden and eternal—this attitude of the soul—this con- 
tinual turning of the heart and life to God, that con- 
stitutes true prayer. The attitude of the body and the 
environments of life have little to do with cultivating 
and maintaining this spiritual state. Most of us 
imagine they do, and excuse ourselves on the ground 
of cur environments ; but the spiritual is superior to the 
merely local if we will have it, so that we may bless the 
Lord “at all times” and have his praise continually in 
our hearts. I know the difficulties of maintaining this 
spiritual attitude, and I count not myself to have at- 
tained, but I have caught a glimpse of the glory of 
the presence of the Lord, possible for every believer. 
What we need is to cultivate the mind of the spirit. 

Prayer Not Selfish. 

I wonder sometimes if we are not selfish in our 
prayers. Prayer ought to expand the soul. This is one 
sort of “expansion” that I think we need not fear. “O 
magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt his name 
together.” It somehow exalts us to exalt the name of 
the Lord together. I like that familiar expression, 
“Let us unite in prayer.” Do we really thus unite in 
prayer?’ Prayer desires for others what we ourselves 
have found. “O taste and see that the Lord is good.” 
The spiritual mind cannot be satisfied with enjoying its 
blessings alone. The cloister and the cell are no part of 
the true spiritual worship of the Church of Christ. 
Jesus went into the mountain apart to pray, but only 
that he might gain quiet and bodily rest for further 
service, for we are told that they pressed upon him 
so that he had not time to eat or sleep. We need the 
mountain stillness and the morning hour as a prepara- 
tion for service. 





THE QVIET HOVR. 


(The International Bible Reading Association Daily Readings. ] 
BY THE REV. ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M. A 
ABRAM AND LOT. 


“Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.”—Matthew 7 :12. 


Monday—Genesis 13: 1-9. 

The choice of Sodom for his home was Lot's greatest 
mistake. He is the type of that class of men, always a 
large class, who are determined by one rule alonc, by 
the consideration of worldly advantage. He saw a 
quick road to wealth, and that was enough for him; at 
once he turned aside into Bypath Meadow, 

But this was a perilous road. Lot must shut his eyes 
to the moral risk, if he would grasp the material advan- 
tage. He must endanger his soul. So it will be, if I 
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am governed by the greed of gain. Spiritual disaster 
lies inevitably in front of me. 

And this was a selfish road. Lot recognized no duty 
to Abraham, no gratitude, no modesty. He was 
prompted by nothing higher than the eager wish to 
benefit himself. May | be kept in mercy trom torget- 
ting others in my anxiety to do myself good. 

Tuesday—Genesis 13: 10-18. 


lt I make Lot’s choice, I cut myself off from all that 
is best in life. Of my own accord I enter a society in 
which there is nothing that will really satisfy. The men 
and women round me now are shallow, superficial, 
worldly. These are not the associates who should be 


mine. But I shall despise myself more than I despise 
them. I shall think with sorrow of the high thoughts 


which visited me once, and of the hopes that now [ 
have no means of fulfilling. I am in bondage to the 
circumstances I have myself chosen. It is my disap- 
pointment, my bitterness, my shame, that I have lost 
my old comrades, my old ideals, my old homelier and 
godlier ways. I have sacrificed what is best to what is 
lowest. I have gained the world, but I have forfeited 
the health and prosperity of the soul. 

Therefore let me stay with Abram in the tents up 
among the hills, and do not let me descend into the 
enervating and contaminating Cities of the Plain. 

Wednesday—Genesis 14: 5-16. 


The attack, the capture, the captivity, are God’s 
warnings to Lot that he should never have made Sodom 
his home. But see how Lot neglects the warnings. For, 
instead of returning with Abram and abandoning tlie 
district of his adoption, he goes back to Sodom. 

So it is too often with me. Because the admonitions 
of God are not very loud, I pay little heed to them. I 
tell myself that Chedorlaomer might have come to the 
tents on the hillside as well as to the house in the 
city. I silence the unobtrusive voice which speaks to 
me for my good. I assure my heart that I am not 
being rebuked and condemned at all. And I continue, 
persistently, rebelliously, in the wrong course. 

But I should be influenced by God’s whispers as well 
as by God’s thunders. Conscience, quick, tender, sen- 
sitive, taught by the Holy Ghost, should be as mighty 
and royal a power as any angel set in my path with a 
flaming sword in his hand. If only my eyes were 
single, my whole body would be full of light. 

It is my own truest interest to hearken to every sol- 
emn counsel of my Lord. If I will not be profited by 
his lesser chastenings, he has more awful judgments in 
stere. If Chedorlaomer does not drive me from Sodom, 
heaven’s fire and brimstone will. 

Thursday—Psaim 1. 


At first I content myself with walking in the “coun- 
sels of the wicked.” It is an occasional companionship. 
It is a meeting only now and again. For awhile I was 
with them, and then some better influence calls me 
away—the remembrance of my mother’s prayer, a sen- 
tence in a letter from a friend, a verse of the Bible sud- 
denly shot into my mind. But by and by I “stand in 
the way of sinners.” They have gained a greater 
power over me. I love them too well. I linger in their 
society. The poison is working; my condition is more 
fixed and hopeless by far. 

And, at last, where do you see me? I am “sitting in 
the seat of the scornful,”—at home with those who 
laugh at God and Christ and heaven and heil. I have 
joined their ranks; I am one of their number. Their 
resorts are mine; their jeers are mine; their seared con- 
science and withered heart are mine. O dreary ending 
of a dreary journey! 


Friday—Hebrews 11: 25-26. 

The pleasures of sin last only for a season. They 
have no solid foundation. Ignorance is one of their 
foundations ; | do not see them in their real character, 
or 1 should take little delight in them. And careless- 
ness is another ; | will not pause to consider. And false 
and flimsy hopes are a third; I imagine that all will go 
well though I am far from God and far from righteous- 
ness, 

Chen, too, these pleasures are dependent on my 
circumstances. In the bright summer they may be 
sufficient. But the winter comes. I fall sick. 1 lose 
my bosom friend. My property is suddenly snatched 
from me. The fig tree does not blossom, and there is 
no fruit in the vines. Do they satisfy me now? Nay, 
I know them for tinsel and fraud. 

And they will be torn to shreds at last. They are like 
the ice palace of the Czars. It glitters in the frosty 
sunlight of the short days. It looks a desirable home. 
But with the return of spring it “vanishes into naught.” 
The pleasures of sin cannot abide the day of the Lord’s 
coming, and, if my home is among them, I am house- 
less and orphaned in that day. 

Saturday—Matthew 6: 24-34. 


Without the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
I am poor, though all else should be mine. I recall the 
Czxsars of Rome. They ruled from the Euphrates to 
Gibraltar, and from Scotland to the sands of the 
Sahara. They had slaves, soldiers, palaces, wealth 
which I could not count. Were they happy? No. 
Augustus grew morose and melancholy in his age. 
Tiberius fled from Rome to conceal himself in the little 
island of Capri. Nero had to hide at last from his 
enemies in a miserable hut outside the city. My heart 
is restless without God. 

sut with the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
[ am rich, though nothing else should be mine. Here is 
a slave of one of these emperors—a boy captured by 
the legionaries in the pinewoods of Britain. He is ina 
foreign country. He is destitute of human friends. 
He is the chattel of a hard taskmaster. But he goes 
singing about his work. Why? Because God is his 
Father, Christ his Elder Brother, the Holy Spirit his 
Teacher and Comforter. His are “the pure lilies of 
eternal peace.” [ had rather fill the slave’s menial 
place than be imperial Czesar on his throne. 

Sunday—2 Corinthians 6: 11-18. 


Let me make the severance utter and complete be- 
tween myself and the kingdom of unrighteousness and 
darkness and Belial. 

Perhaps I omit to keep guard over my inner life on 
one particular day ; | am advanced now in my Christian 
course, and I imagine that I may relax my carefuiness 
somewhat. But just then temptation presents itself, 
and after years of consistent and gracious living I go 
down. 

Perhaps there is a duty I leave unfulfilled for once—a 
service which I might have rendered, but from which I 
shrink. I plead that it is dull, uninteresting, tiresome; 
I must have something gayer and brighter once in a 
while. And thus I rejoice the enemy, and make sad my 
Saviour and Master. ‘ 

Perhaps I forsake my attitude of expectant waiting . 
for my Lord’s appearing. I do not bring all my 
thoughts and words and ways into the light of His 
Throne, before which I am to stand. But when I have 
laid myself down to sleep, and my lamp is not burning, 
there is a cry, “Behold, the Bridegroom cometh!” 

“Who would fail for one step withholden?” To the 
last step of the last day let me run the race and fight 
the good fight. 
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NOTES AND 
PERSONALS 





W. D. Deweese reports two additions 


at Armington recently. 

E. W. Yocum reports three more ad- 
ditions at Ox Bow, Neb. 

Will F. Shaw reports five additions at 
Charleston since last report. 

M. B. Ingle, of Orangeburg, S. C., re- 
ports two confessions at Evergreen 
church and one at Erwinton. 
baptized 


Olin O. Olney, of Orwell, O., 
work 


two August 4. He reports the 
there in a very prosperous condition. 

Vernon J. Rose, of Newton, Kas., will 
re-enter the evangelistic field September 
1. He can be addressed by those inter- 
ested at Newton, Kas. 

J. O. Sheivurne has just closed a meet- 
ing at Salem, Va., which resulted in 
twenty-two additions. H. D. Coffee is 
the successful pastor there. 

D. D. Boyle, of Kingman, Kas., has 
been called to become state evangelist of 
Texis, but will remain as supply at 
Kingman till a pastor is called. 

Last year only 1,172 churches observed 
chureh extension day. The number of 
contributing churches should be greatly 
increased for this most worthy work. 

The Board of Church Extension 
sent a representative into the new strip 
and 


has 


lately thrown open for settlement 
has appropriated money to purchase 
lots. 


A large and beautiful chart has been 
sent out by our Church Extension Board 
to all the preachers to post up in their 
churches, announcing the church exten- 
sion offering. 

H. Morton Gregory, of Everly, Iowa, 
would like to preach to some church 
within reach of a good university. He 
furnish satisfactory recommenda- 

Address him, Box 137, Everly, 


can 
tions. 
Iowa. 

Disciples visiting tne Pan-American in 
Buffalo can secure entertainment in 
Christian homes by calling upon or ad- 
dressing J. P. Lichtenberger, pastor 
Jefferson Street Church of Christ, 175 
Laurel street. 

Brother B. F. Shepherd, of Mexico, 
Mo., is engaged in mission work on his 
own responsibility. He would like some 
one to manage the business end of the 
work for him. Write him at P. 0. Box 
146, Mexico, Mo. 

O. A. Adams, on July 1, at Lexington, 
Neb.. officiated at the wedding of Prof. 
William M. Reeves and Miss Delle 
Miller, and on July 7, at Silver Creek, 
Neb., at the wedding of Clarence F. West 
and Mary Graham. 

Sunday, September 1, is the annual 
offering day for church extension, Let 
all who read the CurisTiIAN CENTURY 
get ready for this day and make liberal 


offerings to help house our nearly 


twenty-seven homeless churches, 
The church of Everly, Iowa, is desir- 
ous of securing a man of fair ability. 








| 
| 


The church is in good condition, no 
trouble and no debt. Applications, rec- 
ommendations, etc., should be sent to H. 
Morton Gregory, Everly, lowa, Box 137. 

J. E. Lynn, pastor at Springfield, II1., 
officiated at the marriage of Prof. Sam- 
uel M. Jefferson, of Kentucky University, 
and Miss Anna Waterman, of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, which 
took place at the home of Col. James 
W. Jefferson, at Springfield, on July 
22, at 9 a. m. 

In accepting the resignation of Broth- 
er Charles B. Newman as pastor, the 
Central church of Detroit, Mich.,. adopt- 
ed extended resolutions expressing the 
love and esteem in which he was held 
and the deep regret of the church in 
parting with him. Limited space pre- 
vents their publication here. 

Cecil J. Armstrong has resigned the 
pastorate of the South Side Christian 
church, Lexington, Ky. His resignation 
was accepted under protest. He has 
been pastor there nearly two years, and 
during that time the membership has 
almost been doubled, and the church has 
averaged about $2 a member for mis- 
sions. His future location has not been 
definitely determined. 

Brother Cephas Shelburne, of Roanoke, 
Va., informs us that D. M. Dungen, the 
Baptist preacher who was received into 
the church by him recently with high 
recommendations and indorsements, has 
proved to be a fraud. The church at 
Roanoke has withdrawn fellowship from 
him and the commendations of him re- 
cently published are withdrawn, and the 
churches are warned against him. 

A comparative statement of the re- 
ceipts for foreign missions during the 
month of July, 1901, as compared with 
the corresponding month of 1900, shows 
a loss of forty-two contributing churches 
and eighteen individual offerings. There 
is a gain of eighty-two in the number of 
contributing Sunday schools and seven 
C. E. societies, and a loss in receipts of 
$2,057.26. 

We regret to report that during the 
week ending August 8 the loss in the re- 
ceipts for foreign missions amounted to 
$347.33 and thirty contributing Sunday 
schools,as compared with the correspond- 
ing time last year. This is distressing. 
Will not the brethren come to the rescue 
without delay? The end of the year is 


fast approaching. Whatever is done 
must be done quickly. 
In the convention recently held at 


Santa Cruz, Cal., a committee from the 
Baptists’ convention at Twin Lakes 
brought greetings and recommendations 
for the union of the Baptists and Dis- 
ciples. The overtures were received with 
enthusiasm and a committee of five ap- 
pointed to confer with a like commit- 
tee from the Baptists, to be appointed 
by their state association in the ap- 
proaching autumn. 

The brotherhood will rejoice to learn 
that a union has been effected between 
the Central and First Churches of Lin- 
coln, Neb. The union seems to be en- 
tered into heartily by all, and the step 
means much for the cause in Lincoln. 
There is no change in the organization 





of the First Church, and the present 
pastor, T. J. Thompson, remains in- 
definitely. The membership of the 
united church is 440. 

W. H. Waggoner, of Eureka, IIl., mis- 
sionary evangelist, has lectured twenty- 
one weeks this year in Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska and Iowa. He gives glowing 
reports of our churches in the West. He 
is visiting his sister, Mrs. Melvin Menges, 
missionary of the F. C. M. S. to Cuba, 
and his brother, H. G., pastor of the 
church at Pleasant Plains, Ill. He will 
attend the Old Salem Chautauqua, near 
Petersburg, Ill., and hold institutes in 
Illinois and Minnesota the rest of the 
Most of his time is taken already. 


year. 

Lou M. Hornady, of Farlin, Iowa, 
writes as follows, August 6: “We or- 
ganized a Junior S. in March with 


ten members; in July we sent to head- 
quarters of C. W. B. M. $3.25 to apply 
on the $100 pledged by the Iowa Juniors 
for the I. C. C.; also $3.25 to our state 
superintendent of Juniors for state de- 
velopment of C. W. B. M., and the ten 
charter members sent $1.65 each to pay 
a missionary to work one day in their 
names in India, Mexico and Portland, 
Ore. Since first organizing we have 
added three new names. 

The books of the Foreign Society close 
the last day in September. Churches 
that have not sent in their contributions 
should send them in before that date, 


Hundreds of churches failed to make 
their offering at the usual time. Special 


effort should be taken to prevail upon 
every church to do its duty in this mat- 
ter, this, the first year in the new cen- 
tury. We cannot afford to go backward. 
We are not doing so much that we can 
afford to do less. This year should see 
a marked increase both in the number of 
contributing churches and in the aggre- 
gate contributions. 

Mrs. Melvin Menges, missionary to 
Cuba, gave a very interesting address to 
the church at Pleasant Plains, IIl., last 
Sunday morning. She is very hopeful 
of our work in Havana, and says the 
whole island is patiently waiting for 
the coming of “our people” and “our 
plea.” She will attend Old Salem Chau- 
tauqua, near Petersburg, Ill., and the 


state convention at Springfield, visit 
Shelbyville, Mattoon, Charleston and 


Carbondale, and return to Cuba about 
the first of October. Mrs. Menges is 
the only daughter of Rev. J. G. Wag- 
goner, pastor of the church at Prince- 
ton, Ill. 

Ernest Mobley writes as follows from 
Carrollton, Gi., August.3: “I com- 
menced a series of meetings at Omer 
Christian church, near Winder, Ga., sec- 
ond Sunday in July. Continued five 
days, with forty-seven additions. Closed, 
on account of other engagements, far too 
soon. Went from Omer to Lamar church, 
Banks church, preached five days, with 
twenty-seven additions, making seventy- 
four in ten days. Brother L. F. Jack- 
son is the efficient minister for both 
churches. I am now in Carrollton. Be- 
gin a series of meetings Sunday. Brother 
J. J. Castleberry, of Springfield, Tenn., 
will do the preaching.” 
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CHVRCH EXTENSION. 

Have we church homes? Do we en- 
joy them? Do we feel that any great 
blessing is ours from having such homes? 
is there any money consideration for 
which we would sell out? Have we, on 
the other hand, any brethren who are 
destitute of such homes, who earnestly 
desire them, who are not able to build 
such homes for themselves? Were con- 
ditions reversed would we desire them to 
give us a helping hand, and be exceeding- 
ly grateful for such help? No way for 
doing this, so wise, so satisfactory, as 
through the “Church Extension” fund. 

The Apostle Paul enjoins this upon us, 
“Bear ye one another's burdens and so 
fulfill the law of Christ.” Have we any 
brethren who are weary, discouraged, al- 
most disheartened, because of the bur- 
dens they are carrying in trying to pro- 
vide themselves with even plain, humble 
houses of worship, where they may meet 
to hymn praises to their Lord, testify of 
his wonderful love, and plead with others 
to find pardon and peace in the same lov- 
ing Savior? 

No better way to help these brethren, 
weary and heavy laden, than through the 
“Church Extension” fund. 

Church Extension stands for more 
church homes and better ones, larger au- 
diences, more and better preaching, more 
sinners brought to the Savior, more good 
to our fellow men for time and eternity, 
more glory to God. Church Extension 
has come to stay, and has proved that it 
has a right to stay; that it is good; that 
it has done and is doing a grand work, a 
work meriting our most hearty indorse- 
ment, our most generous support. 





A SYMPOSIUM. 
A Plea For The Cities. 

Changed conditions in recent years 
have laid new responsibilities upon us as 
a people. We were slow enough to real- 
ize that the very genius of our move- 
ment forced us into the great centers of 
population; that no matter how prosper- 
ous our country or village churches might 
be, it would be impossible to impress the 
plea we make upon the religious world 
until we are strong in the great cities. 

We were too slow in adjusting our- 
selves to the new conditions in which 
the great cities have become the centers 
of influence socially, industrially, polit- 
ically and religiously, and that in order 
to do Christ’s work we must help evan- 
gelize the great cities. 

However slow we were in realizing 
these things, we are indifferent no longer. 
We are seizing our opportunities. Wit- 
ness the work done in the last few years 
in Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
DesMoines, Cleveland, Kansas City and 
St. Louis. Every city has its mission 
board and many support an evangelist. 
What is true of these cities should be 
true of scores of other cities. Another 
decade will show marvelous results. This 
is to be the source of our greatest growth. 
Two things are apparent. First, these 
new churches must be housed immedi- 
ately, if the work is to be permanent. 
This needs no argument. Second, despite 
the earnest effort of City Mission Boards 





and Disciples’ Unions, they cannot cope 
with the situation without outside help 
in the matter of erecting buildings. If 
proof is needed here, study the effort of 
the churches of Chicago and the Atlantic 
seaboard in their effort to meet this de- 
mand. 

My argument then is this: That aside 
from the great need of funds by our 
Church Extension Board now, by 1905 we 
shall require not merely a half million 
dollars in our Church Extension fund, 
but a half million new funds to meet this 
rapidly growing need. 

Shall we rise to the measure of our 
responsibility ? 

J. P. LICHTENBERGER. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 





CITY WORK. 

The Church Extension Fund must have 
larger gifts before our cause can mike 
much headway in the great cities. There, 
even more than in the country, is a 
church home a necessity. In our work 
in New York I found it very difficult to 
get converts before we had a building. 
People do not want to join a derelict, but 
something that is afloat and that bids 
fair to weather the storm. 

A far-seeing policy necessitates our en- 
tering the great centers of population. 
We must plant our churches where the 
people are. Our Board must have more 
money, if it is to father enterprises in 
the iarge cities. A quarter of a million 
is a good round sum, but it is only a be- 
ginning. We must stand by this work 
with liberal gifts until no field that is 
calling for the gospel will have to be de- 
nied. J. M. PHILPUTT. 
New York. 





BUSINESS IN CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 

Possibly no institution is treated to 
more violent criticism for lack of busi- 
ness sense than the church. While much 
of this criticism is undeserved, it must 
be confessed that the work of but few 
churches is carried on in accordance with 
sound business principles. We ought 
therefore to feel a peculiar pride in our 
Church Extension Society, because of the 
solid and practical basis on which the 
business of that society is operated. If 
for no other reason than the illustration 
which it affords of the practical wisdom 
which is slowly making its way into the 
church, we ought to give to our Church 
Extension Society the most cordial sup- 
port. 

But the society has more to commend 
itself to our churches than its business 
principles. It has taken upon itself the 
task of lending encouragement and help 
to hundreds of homeless churches. It 
ean avail nothing to orginize new 
churches if there be no houses in which 
to worship. It is, therefore, a pathetic 
appeal that comes from the 2,700 home- 
less churches today, and it probably is 
not stating the situation too strongly to 
say that unless some assistance be ren- 
dered by the Church Extension Society 
more than half of them will perish by 
the way. 

Never did our national convention give 





a better exhibition of business sagacity 
and foresight than when, at Kansas City, 
it recommended increasing the fund of 
this society to half a million dollars by 
1905. This can be done only by a united 
effort “all along the line,’ for the Sep- 
tember offering. W. C. HULL. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





ALL STEPPING TO- 
GETHER. 


G. W. Muckley. 

Old captains who served inthe North- 
ern and Southern armies during our 
Civil war have told me that when they 
approached a ponton bridge during a 
march they always commanded the 
men to “break step,’”’ because if they 
all stepped together in crossing the 
bridge, the regular motion would start 
the bridge to swinging and throw it 
from its fastenings. 

In this there is an illustration of 
what the Christian Church might do 
if we all moved as one man in a great 
purpose, If every church and individ- 
ual would step together in all our ef- 
forts to evangelize the world we could 
shake the earth with our plea for 
Christian Union and the redemption 
of the world. 

It is true that that church or indi- 
vidual will be happiest which falls into 
line with Christ and his Church in all 
plans and efforts to save the world. 

The Missionary secretaries will all 
testify that the happiest and most pros- 
perous churches among us are those 
that co-operate in all our missionary 
work, 

We are trying to reach a half mil- 
lion for Church Extension by 1905, and 
a million by 1910. We can do it with- 
out doubt, but we must step together 
to do it. More churches and more peo- 
ple must give. Last year the churches 
as churches gave only $10,337.47, or 
only about one-fifth of our new re- 
ceipts last year came from annual of- 
ferings,—only 1,300 churches contrib- 
uted. Surely we can do better. There 
is but one call in the entire year for 
the Church Extension Fund and we 
must emphasize this Offering Day or 
our advance along Church Extension 
lines will be slow, very slow. More 
than half the new churches organized 
must have help from our board in 
building. We organize 300 new ones 
each year. 

Let the pastors and churches fall into 
line for the September collection. The 
day is the first Sunday. Let the bugle 
call be sounded loud and every soldier 
of the Lord fall into line. 

Send postal card for literature and 
collection envelopes. They will be sent 
free. Address G. W. Muckley, 600 Water 
Works Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





If You Are Tired Vse 
Horsford'’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 

“When completely tired out by prolonged 
wakefulness and overwork, it is of the 
greatest value to me.” 








CORRESPONDENCE 





CHICAGO SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF MISSIONS. 


\ more than average midsummer 
iudience greeted Brother W. B. Taylor, 
vho yesterday morning preached for the 
Englewood Church in the absence on va- 
cation of its beloved and loving pastor, 


Brother Kindred. Following the sermon 
our aged Brother Wayman united by 
letter, and a girl in her teens made the 


good confession. Brother Taylor’s theme 
was “City Evangelization,” and he demon- 
strated it to be the theme of the century. 
We who have been closely associated 
with him in this work, from the first of 
his coming to Chicago—in the early ’90s 

have all along noted him as 
in the effort to evangelize this city, and 
enthused touching the 
great center with the 
His less than a twelve- 


foremost 


as thoroughly 
leavening of this 
apostolic gospel. 
month experience, however, as superin- 
tendent of the work has fanned that en- 
thusiasm into a consuming fire; and out 
of the abundance of his heart he 
speaks on this mighty problem and so 
lays it on other hearts as to them 
Such was plainly the effect 
It must be conceded by 
church that no undertaking—the 
erection of a new house of worship 
not excepted—should shut out the claims 
upon it of the work of city evangeliza- 
Every one of our Chicago churches 


so 


set 
also aflame. 
of this sermon. 


every 


tion. 
should hear from Brother Taylor’s lips 
Englewood heard yesterday morn- 
ing. Invite him into your pulpits to 
tell the until has made the 
rounds and left none out. It should not 
be a continuous “round,” though, for he 
ought to be sent away on vacation; but 
thus far has declined to be sent, declar- 
ing that the needs of the struggling mis 


what 


story, he 


sion churches are so pressing he can see 
no way of leaving them 





W. P. Keerer 
Chicago, Aug. 5, 1901. 
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NOTES. 

help of the Endeavor So 
reduced the indebted 
Col. D. H. Darling 


With the 
cieties Joliet has 
ness on lot to $300. 


says by hard scraping they will reach 
$200 of that amount if the Endeavorers 
will raise the other $100. Societies are 


giving from $1.00 to $6.00. Please send 


at least two cents per member if possi- 


ble to Miss Ida J. Swan, Chambersburg, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Christ puts the condition of following 
him of taking up the cross daily. Will 
the majority of our Endeavorers lay 
down tl cross because it costs ten 
cents If “Thy Kingdom” doesn’t come, 
it’s because Endeavorers don’t seek it 
first instead of food, raiment, lands, to 
ba und j cream. 

We sent out 266 communications last 
nonth, and sixty-four the first two 
days of August Now won't you please 
return your report to us and your funds 
to the treasury promptly? 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY OF __ 


Thirty-one societies report 974 mem- 
an of over thirty-one 
members to each society. At that rate 
we ought to have 10,000 Endeavorers in 
Illinois. At 10 cents per head they could 
raise $1,000 this year for Joliet and put 
Will they 


bers, average 


a church squarely on its feet. 
do it? 

Twenty societies out of thirty-one re- 
port an increase of 189 members. Only 
four societies report decrease—sixteen. 

Nineteen societies report an associate 
membership of 117. Twelve societies re- 
port none. Work for the lookout com- 
mittees, 

To those societies that have disband- 
ed in the past two years we suggest a 
perusal of the following statistics of 
growth. Are not the times propitious 
for organization and work? 

Griggsville Christian Endeavor has in- 
creased eleven active and fifteen asso- 
ciate members this year. Carbondale 
has grown 50 per cent in 1901. Fulton 
increased 30 per cent. Onarga, 33 per 
cent. Milo decreased from 20 to 8 by re- 
movals and still raised $31.95 for church 
work and missions. Le Roy grew over 
60 per cent; Arcola, 50 per cent. Chris- 
dead where 


tian Endeavor is not vet 
they encourage it. ; 

Where there are union societies we 
suggest that the mission offerings be 
divided proportionally. A union work 


should not frame any plausible excuse 
for omitting the support of foreign or 
home missions. 
Witt F. Suaw, Supt, C. E. 
Charleston, Ill. 


ILLINOIS MISSIONARY 
CONVENTION. 

The time for the Illinois State Mis- 
sionary Convention, Sept. 9-12, is close 
at hand. The program is an unusually 
strong one, including some of the best 
talent of the State. Dr. Willett, Profes- 
sor Graham Taylor, Professor C. A. 
Young, W. F. Richardson and many 
others will take part on the program. 

The Springfield church will furnish 
lodging and breakfast free to all who 
come. Those who desire entertainment 
should send in their names to Dr. G. 
A. Hulett, chairman of the assignment 
committee, as early as possible, stat- 
ing on what day of the convention they 
expect to arrive. Please do not fail to 
do this. 

Springfield, Il. G. A. Hulett, 

Chairman of Assignment Committee. 








IOWA C. W. B. M. PRO- 
GRAM. 

Program for Twenty-first Annual C. 
W. B. M. Convention of Iowa, to be held 
at Cedar Rapids, Sept. 9-10. 

Monday Afternoon—2:30, Devotional, 


Mrs. J. M. Rudy, Cedar Rapids, Wel- 
come. 3.10, Secretaries’ Hour, conduct- 
ed by State Secretary; (1) The Work 
of the District Secretery, Mrs. Lou. 
R. Brown, Southwest District ; (2) 
Needs of the Field, Mrs. Carrie Hoff- 


man, Northwest District; (3) Helps and 
Mrs. Edith Jordan, South- 
District; (4) County Co-operation, 
Florence Mills, Central District; 


Hindrances, 
east 
Miss 
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(5) Development of the Workers, Mrs, 
Martha Sargent, Northeast District. 
Open discussion. 8:00, Address, Mrs. 
Louise Kelley, Emporia, Kan. 


Tuesday Morning—9:00, Devotional 


Mrs. S. B. Ross. 9:15, Reports, Mrs. 
Oela B. Sellards. 10:00, President’s Ad- 
dress, Mrs. Florence Haggard. 10:50, 


Workers’ Hour, conducted by Mrs. Kel- 
ley. 11:45, Closing Devotional. 1:30, De- 
votional. 2:00, Committee Reports. 
2:30, Anniversary Hour, conducted by 
Mrs. Lou R. Brown. 

Will not the workers please try to be 
present at the opening of the session? 
‘Luis is our twenty-first anniversary as 
a state organization, and we hope to 
make it a memorable convention. Do 
not fail to have your Auxiliary send a 
delegate. The prompt payment of pledg- 
es for Negro fund will largely determine 
the awarding of the banner. Offerings 
after September 1 cannot be credited on 
this year. 

Annette Newcomer, State Secretary. 





IOWA NOTES. 

Cedar Rapids extends a hearty in 
vitation to all Iowa to attend the state 
convention there Sept. 9-13. 

There is no finer lot of people in Iowa 
than are found at Cedar Rapids and 
they bid us welcome. 

The evening sessions will be held in 
the St. Paul M. E. Church, it being one 
of the largest auditoriums in the city. 
Committees are being appointed and the 
work thoroughly organized for the oc- 
casion. 

The railroads have granted a one and 
one-third fare rate on the certificate 
plan. The convention will mean no 
small thing for our work in northern 
Iowa, and we should go one thousand 
strong, 

Lawrence Wright is in a good meeting 
at Dumont. He has a good tabernacle, 
is preaching good sermons and is hav- 
ing a fair hearing. There was one bap- 
tism last Sunday. 


J. P. Martindale closed a six weeks’ 


meeting at Goldfield July 28. There 
were two additions by baptism. They 


have $1,100 subscribed for a church 
building and will organize with about 
twenty-five members. 

Geo, C. Ritchie, who is now in a meet- 
ing at Wellman, will soon close his work 





A CHANGE BREAKFAST. 
Getting Ready for Warm 
Weather. 


As the warm days approach it is well 
to give some thought to an easy way 
to prepare breakfast. A food that is 
already cooked and simply needs to be 
treated with a little cold milk or cold 
cream, is ideal on that point, and such 
a food can be found in Grape-Nuts, at 
15 cents per package. 

It is sold by all grocers 
highly concentrated that not more than 
three or four teaspoonfuls are required 
for the cereal part of the meal. This 
makes the food very economical and does 
the with a great 


and is so 


not overtax stomach 


volume. 
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at Keota to accept the pastorate of the 
first church of Salem, Oregon. We are 


sorry to have Bro. Ritchie leave our 
state. 
N. G. Brown will be at Clarksville 


next Sunday. 
Send in your statistics card and pay 
up your apportionment for Iowa mis- 


sions. B. S. Denny, Cor. Sec. 





NEBRASKA SEC RE- 
TAR’ S LETTER. 

rhis letter deals principally with state 
convention matters that all will want 
to know, therefore read and remember 
all that is written. 

First, the convention will be held at 
Bethany on the camp grounds. The 
very first meeting will be held on Mon- 
day night, August 19, and the conven- 
tion will continue till Saturday noon. 
You will reach the grounds by buying 
a ticket over your road to Lincoln, ask 
certificate or receipt 
for the purchase. His company pro- 
vides a blank for the purpose. After 
reaching Lincoln transportation to the 
grounds will be by hack. This will meet 
some of the trains, but if not the one 
you come on go at once to the corner 
of 13th and O streets, or in other words 
to the store of Miller & Paine, and the 
hack will leave there at the following 
hours: 8:30 and 11:00 a. m., and 3:30 
and 6:30 p.m. Information can be had 
at the drug store at the northwest cor- 
ner of the street named. The fare will 
be 25e each for round trip, or 15¢ each 
one way. No arrangements have been 
made to meet cars at University Place. 
So wait for the wagon. Parties living 
on the Missouri Pacific railroad can have 
the train stop directly at the grounds, 
but tickets must be bought to Lincoln. 
Baggage will be hauled from depots for 
a reasonable charge. The hack man will 
see to this. After you have arrived you 
will be furnished a 12x14 tent for the 
week for $1.50. A 12x20 tent with 6 
foot wall and partition can be had for 
$3.25 if ordered in advance. The supply 
of these is limited. Write for them at 
once if you want one. Cots will be 35c 
Straw will be furnished free on 
the grounds for bed ticks. Meals on the 
grounds at the lowest possible price. 
Beds can be had in Bethany for a limited 
number at 50c per night. A grocery 
wagon will visit the grounds often and 
supplies can be had as needed. Milk 
will be sold also. 

Another word about your tickets and 
certificates. You will pay full fare com- 
ing and you can buy the tickets begin- 
ning Friday, August 16, and on every 
day thereafter till Thursday, August 22, 
Certificates will not be accepted if tick- 
ets are purchased after that date. You 
will be returned home for one-third the 
regular fare on presentation of the cer- 
tificate properly signed. They will be 
good till Wednesday, August 28, to re- 
turn. In order that certificates may be 
properly signed please hand them to me 
or see that I get them as soon as possi- 
ble after reaching the grounds. They 


the agent for a 


each. 


is the day the joint agent will be with 
us. But hand them in promptly so that 
we may know how many we will have. 
Read this twice so you will have it fixed 
in your mind. 

The program will be up to the usual 
standard. C. A, Young, B. S. Denny, 
Miss Burgess, missionary to India, will 


be among those who will address the 
convention. W. E. M,. Hackleman, a 


prince among musical directors, will 
have charge of the music. The Cotner 
Ladies’ Quartette will be there. 

This is our first convention of the 
new century. Let us make it a rous- 
ing one, and set an example of enthus- 
iasm and enterprise that will tax sub- 
sequent conventions to match. 

Reports from the Plainview congrega 
tion where Thos. Maxwell ministers 
shows three confessions in June and ten 
in July. This is a model country church. 

The meeting at Lushton with 
one added. Subscription is to be pushed 
for a house, which is much needed. 

J. E. Wilson closed his work at Chad- 
ron on the 5th of August. 

Geo, Lobinger has gone to Colorado on 


closed 


business. 

I am most happy to be able to report 
the reunion of the First and Central 
churches in Lincoln. The first service 


held together was on the evening of 
Lord’s dav, 4th inst. Our hearts were 
thrilled when we knew for a certainty 
that Cotner redeemed. The same 
unmeasured joy over us 
Everywhere in Nebraska and in many 
hearts elsewhere will be gladness. Whose 
the victory? It belongs to Christ alone. 
Men and methods and plans have availed 
little. but the conquering love of Jesus, 
swelling in the hearts of these children 
of God has overborne all other things, 
and swept into the current of Christian 
fellowship. It is a triumph for the uni- 
fying power of the Gospel. Personal in- 
terests have been swept aside unselfish- 
ly to make room for the greater inter- 
ests of God’s Zion in Lincoln. Praise 
God. W. A. BALDWIN. 
Ulysses, Neb. 


was 


sweeps now. 





STATE MISSION NOTES. 


which to 
Proceed 


This is the last month in 
make the record for the year. 
at once to make good the promise of a 
collection for state missions. We are 
depending upon these promises, have 
made our appropriations based  up- 
on them and we cannot afford to miss a 
single The state convention is 
nearly here. September 9-12. Mexico. 
The haif-fare rate will be secured from 
the railroads for the state convention 
if possible. Lodging and breakfast will 
be free; dinner and supper will be served 


one, 


at 25e¢ each. 

To make this one of the best conven- 
tions we have ever held you must come. 
What better thing can a church do than 
send its preacher and make his heart 
glad? He will bring home sufficient of 
benefit for the congregation to more than 
pay, 

Every church that has not already 


can not be certified till Thursday as that | sent a contribution do so at once to 


enable us to meet our obligations and 
make a favorable report to the conven- 
tion. T. A. Abbott. 

420 East Ninth Street, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Program of the Sixty-fourth Annual 
Convention of the Missouri Christian 
Missionary Co-operation, Mexico, Sept. 
16-19, 1901. J. P. Pinkerton, Presi- 
dent; Levi Marshall, Vice President; 
W. 8S. St. Clair, Recording Secretary. 

Monday Afte rnoon, Sept. 16.—C. W. B. 
M. session. 

2:00, Devotional, Mrs. A. W. Koken- 
doffer; 2:30, Words of Welcome, Mrs. 
E. R. Lock; 2:40, Response, Mrs. S. B. 
Moore; 2:50, President's Address, Mrs. 
F. M. Lowe; 3:10, Reports of District 


Managers; 4:00, Messages from the 
Field, 
Monday Evening—7:30, Devotional 


A. McKenzie; 8:00, Conven- 
B. Briney; 8:45, “What 
is Thy Name?’ Acquaintance hour. 
SECOND SESSION MISSIONARY CONVEN- 
TION, TUESDAY MORNING, SEPT. 17. 


Service, J. 
tion Sermon, J. 


9:00, Bible Study, President J. B. 
Jones; 9:35, Greeting to the Convention, 
A. W. Kokendoffer; 9:40, President’s 


Address, J. P. Pinkerton; 9:50, Reports 
of Bible School Board, H. F. Davis; 
10:00, Y. P. S. C. E. Superintendent’s 
Report, C. E. Hill; 10:10, Report of 
State Board, T. A. Abbott, Correspond- 
ing Secretary; 10:35, Report of Treas- 
urer, R. L. Wilson; 10:45, Sermon, C. 
S. Brooks; 11:15, Address, C. B. New- 
man, Bible College, Columbia ; 12, 
Announcements, Benediction. 
Cc, W. B. M. PERIOD AFTERNOON AND NIGHT. 
Tuesday Afternoon, Sept. 17.—1:35, 
Report of officers; 2:05, Address, Mrs. 


BREAKFAST ON DRINK. 





Coffee Makes Many Dyspeptics 

“Coffe and I had quite a tussle. Two 
years ago I was advised by the doctor 
to quit the use of coffee, for I had a 
chronic case of dyspepsia and serious 
nervous troubles, which did not yield to 
treatment. I was so addicted to coffee 
that it seemed an impossibility to quit, 
but when I was put on Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee, there was no trouble in 
making the change, and today I am a 
well woman. 

“One of the lady teachers in our pub- 
lie schools was sick and nervous. Fre- 
quently the only thing she took for 
breakfast was a cup of coffee; I urged 
her to try leaving off the coffee and 
use Postum instead. Went so far as to 
send her a sample from my box and 
give her directions. She now uses noth- 
ing but Postum Food Coffee and told 
me a short time ago that she was per- 
fectly well, 

“It is easy to make good Postum, once 
a person becomes accustomed to it. Put 
four heaping teaspoons to the pint of 
water and after it comes up to a boil, 
see that from that time on it 
fifteen or twenty minutes, then use good 
cream and you have a drink that would 
be relished by the Queen. Be sure and 
put a piece of butter size of a pea in 
the pot to prevent boiling over.” Mrs. 
Lizzie Whittaker, Kidder, Mo. Postum 
is sold by all first-class grocers at 15 
and 25 cents per package. 


boils 
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H. E. Monser; 2:25, How the Literary | 
Club Benefits C. W. B. M., Mrs. Fannie 
Graves; 2:45, Bible Chair Work, C. B. 


Newman, Columbia; 3:05, Congress of 
Junior Work, conducted by Mrs. Hattie 
Gillette; 4:05, Report of Committees; 
4:20, Devotional, Mrs. J. W. Mitchell. 
Tuesday evening, Sept. 17.—7:30 
Praise Service; 8:10, Address, Woman's 
Debt to Missions, Mrs, A. M. Harrison. 


MORNING, 


FIFTH SESSION, WEDNESDAY 
SEPT. 15. 
9:00, Bible Study, President >» es 


Dungan; 9:30, Reports of Committees; 
10:30, Talks by the field men; 11:10, 
Address, Needs of the Southwest, D. W. 


Moore; 11:30, Church Extension, George 
Darsie; 12:00, Announcements, Benedic- 
tion. 


SIXTH SESSION, WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 
1:45, Devotional Service, H. 8S. Saxby; 


2:00, Real Problem in State Missions, 
W. F. Richardson, presiding; 3:40, Ad- 
dress, B. L. Smith. Announcements. 


Benediction. 

SEVENTIL SESSION, WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
7:30, Devotional, W. A. Moore; 7:50, 

Sermon, C. H. Winders; 8:20, Address, 

A. MeLean. 


EIGHTH SESSION, THURSDAY MORNING, 
SEPT. 19. : 
9:00, Bible Study, President, J. W. 


Ellis; 9:30, Reports of Committees; 
10:30, The Orphans’ Cry, G. L. Snively; 
11:00, Devotional, F. L. Bowen; 11:15, 
Sermon, H. A. Northeutt. 
NINTH SESSION, THURSDAY 
2:00, Devotional, J. T. MeGarvey; 
2:15, Report of Obituary Committee with 
2:30, Report of 
Hill, 
in 


AFTERNOON. 


joint memorial services; 
Committee on C. E. Work, C. E. 
Chairman; 2:35, C. E. Session, 
charge of State Superintendent C. E. 


Hill, for which a special program is 
being prepared. 
TENTH SESSION, THURSDAY NIGHT. 


7:30, Devotional Services, led by Mexi- 
co C. E. Union; 8:00, Consecration Ser- 
mon; S. B. Moore. God Be With You. 


Benediction. 





OHIO NOGES. 

Samuel H, Forrer, recently pastor of 
the church at Barnesville, Ohio, has 
taken charge of our Fostoria mission 
and W. R. Walker, of Martinsburg, has 
accepted a call to North Baltimore and 
will enter upon the field about Sept. 1. 
We believe both of these men are well 
fitted for the fields of labor for which 
they have been chosen, 

Two preachers have recently come to 
us from the Primitive Methodists, T. H. 
Adams, of Shawnee, and Joseph MeCor- 
mick, of Niles. Both men stood high in 
the ministry of the church from which 
they came and will be excellent additions 
to our preaching force. We trust our 
churches will not be slow in giving them 
employment. 

The address of L. G. Batman on 
“Church Finances” delivered at the Akron 
convention has been published in leaflet 
form and is ready for distribution. It 


is the finest literature on the subject 
we have seen anywhere. 
copies write us. 

The first Lord’s day in September is 
the time for the church extension offer- 


If you want 





ing. Many loans have been recently 
granted by the Church Extension Board 
to our Ohio missions and not a loan 
has been refused that has been applied 
for in due form. This ought to create a 
great interest in Church Extension 
among the churches of Ohio. Last year 
less than $4,000 for Church 
Extension. We ought to give at least 
$10,000 this year. All ma- 
terial for taking the offering can be se- 
cured by writing to G. W. Muckley, 600 
Waterworks Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Don't neglect to send for this material 
Make Church Extension day a 


we gave 


necessary 


at once. 
great day. S. H. Bartiett, Cor. See. 
No. 55 Fulton St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





ON TO BVFFALO. 

Those who are planning an inex- 
pensive trip to the Pan-American Ex- 
position will be interested to learn 
that the $9.00 excursion tickets from 
New York to Buffalo and return which 
the Lackawanna Railroad has been 
selling on Tuesdays only will hereafter 
be sold on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
This rate is only $1.00 more than the 
regular one-way fare. Tickets are 
good to return any time within five 
days. 

For those who wish to remain longer 
there is a $13.00 ticket which is sold 
every day and is good to return with- 
in fifteen days. 

Neither of these tickets will permit 
a stop-over. The stop-over privileges 
may be had, however, on the $16.00 ex- 
cursion tickets which are good for re- 
turn until October 3lst. These same 
rates apply to Niagara Falls, so that 
by purchasing tickets to the latter 
point, visitors may enjoy a trip to the 
Falls without additional charge. 

The New York stations of the Lack- 
awanna Railroad are at the foot of 
Barclay and Christopher streets. They 
are reached by surface cars connecting 
with practically every surface line in 
the city. Sixth and Ninth avenue ele- 
vated lines are within a few minutes’ 
walk. 

A beautiful guide to the Exposition 
is issued by the Lackawanna Railroad, 
which will be mailed on request ac- 
companied by four cents in postage 
stamps. Write for one to T. W. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, New York. 





AS WE GROW OLDER. 


We begin to notice irregularities in our 
bodily functions, which we have never 
noticed before. Rev, Jos. Moss, of Lick 
Creek, Illinois, himself an octogenarian, 
says: “I was down with kidney disease 
and general debility. The Blood Vital- 
restored me to 


izer has completely 
health. I am thankful to God for this 
wonderful medicine. Although past 


eighty-one years old, this remedy has 
helped me wonderfully. Dr. Peter’s 
Blood Vitalizer rejuvenates the old and 
makes the weak strong. Special agents 
sell it, or the proprietor, Dr. Peter 
Fahrney, 112-114 South Hoyne avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, 








Alone in His Glory. 
(From the Washington Star.) 
A New York man, who has written 
a book, was telling about it the other 
day to a friend who had once done him 


| a service. 


“By the way,” said the author, “I 
would be delighted to give you a copy 
of my work if you care for it.” 

“IT should be more than pleased to 
have it,” was the reply; “especially 
if you will write your name in it.” 

“All right. There is a bookstore 
just around the corner. If you will 
accompany me we will go there and 
get it. I don’t happen to have a copy 
in my office just now.” 

After they had stopped to glance at 
some of the new things in the book 
store the author hailed a clerk, and, 
pushing his chest out very far, asked 
for the novel that he had written. 

“Yes, sir,” the clerk said. “We have 
it around here somewhere, I believe, 
but you are the first one who has ever 
asked for a copy, and it may take some 
time to find it. Wouldn’t something 
else do just as well? We have a great 
many better books at the same price.” 

Some Boston people and certain 
Englishmen who are afraid our lan- 
guage is being corrupted by unedu- 
cated Americans think ‘kick,’ when 
it is used as a synonym for object or 
complain is siang. In the First Book 
of Samuel, second chapter and twenty- 
ninth verse we may read: 

“Wherefore kick ye at my sacrifice 
and at mine offering, which I have 
commanded in mine habitation?” 








Mr. Miyaki, who came as the repre- 
sentative of the Y. M. C. A. in Japan 
to the jubilee convention, spoke of his 
country as “the empire of the rising 
sun,” emphasizing the work of Chris- 
tian women in that country, and pay- 
ing a beautiful tribute to his own 
mother, who was one of the first 
fruits of Christian instruction in Oka- 
yama, where the Pettees and Carys 
have labored so faithfully. “It is a 
blessed thing to have a good Christian 
mother” seemed to mean more from 
Japanese lips than when spoken by an 
English voice. He has been for ten 
years pastor of a church in Osaka, a 
city of 75,000 souls, where there are 
four Kumiai churches, all self-sup- 
porting. He is also principal of the 
girls’ school in Osaka, now twenty- 
three years old. 





LOW RAGES GO BVF- 
FALO PAN-AMERI- 
CAN. 

The Nickel Plate Road are selling 
tickets at exceptionally low rates to 
Buffalo and return, good for 10, 15 
and 30 days. For particulars and Pan- 
American folder of buildings and 
grounds, write John Y. Calahan, Gen- 
eral Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago. 
"Phone Central 2057. City Ticket Of- 

fice 111 Adams St. 
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DEPARTMENT 





ASSOCIATE EDI?PORS: 
Peter Ainslie, - Baltimore, Md. 
Carey E. Morgan, - Richmond, Va. 
B. Q. Denham, - New York. 
R. G. Frank, - - Phila, Pa. 


VIRGINIA LEGGER. 
Loyalty to Our Church Schools. 


The paramount issue among Dis- 
ciples or Virginia is the establishment 
of one or more church schools in the 


state and greater loyalty in the sup- 
port thereof than has heretofore existed 
in the maintenance of those already 
established elsewhere. A few of our 
people send their boys and girls to our 
church beyond the limits of 
this state, but at least 95 per cent of 
the children of the Disciples of Vir- 
ginia are educated in state schools and 
institutions of learning owned and con- 
trolled by other churches. If we are 
to meet the demands of the twentieth 
century that are upon us as a people 
in the Old Dominion, we must educate. 
There is but one chartered institution 
in the state which is owned and con- 
trolled by Disciples. That institution 
is Tazewell College. This school has 
been in operation for nine years. Last 


schools 


year she enrolled 188 pupils. The 
Christian Church at Tazewell has ap- 
pointed a committee, of which Philip 


Johnson, our pastor, is chairman; Geo. 
W. Gillespie, president of the Bank of 
Clinch Valley, is treasurer, and J. N. 
Harman, secretary. This committee is 
authorized to raise money to purchase 
this property, further enlarge its 
grounds and improve its buildings, and 
take control of same as a_ church 
school. The work heretofore done by 
this institution will commend it to the 
brotherhood as worthy to receive into 
its halls their boys and girls to be 


trained for the great duties of life. 
This college is located in the blue- 


grass section of Southwest Virginia, in 
of the most healthful sections of 
the state. It is 2,500 feet above sea 
level. During the nine years it has 
been in operation there has not been 
a death or a case of serious sickness 
among the students of the boarding de- 
partment. The tenth session opens on 
Sept. 3, 1901, with fine prospects for 
a successful year. 

To me the most humiliating state- 
ment that can be truthfully made con- 
cerning the Virginia Disciples is, that 
up to this time they have not had a 
single school which they could call their 
own. I believe that our people in Vir- 
ginia, if they were inspired with proper 
loyalty to our educational interests, 
could build and successfully maintain 
at least three, if not four, good prepara- 
tory schools in the state. If our preach- 
ers were as loyal to our educational in- 
terests as the Methodist preachers are 
to their educational institutions, these 
three or four schools could be placed 


one 








on a paying basis within the next 
twelve months. To this end will our 


brethren of the ministry make at least 
one speech or preach one sermon to 
their respective congregations within the 
next few weeks, in which they will em- 
phasize this great need, and encourage 
their people to go forward in this work? 
I am thoroughly conversant with the 
educational conditions prevalent among 
our people within seven of the eleven 
districts of Virginia, and I do not hesi 
tate to say that in my judgment there 
is hardly a church in all these seven 
districts from whose membership from 
one to five students could not be turned 
into our own schools, who are now pay- 
ing their money and receiving their in- 
struction from state other denomi- 
national schools, if the preachers of 
these churches would enthusiastically 
throw their influence in that direction. 
We have churches in these districts that 
are dying for the lack of qualified min- 
isters to fill their pulpits,—therefore, I 
beseech you brethren, by the needs of 
our people, by the simplicity and power 
of our plea and our loyalty to the 
cause of primitive Christianity, that you 
arouse yourselves to the appreciation of 
your duty and opportunity in this re- 
J. N. HARMAN. 


or 


spect. 





Cc. &. B. M. NOTES. 

Mrs. Cephas Shelburne, of Roanoke, 
Va., began work as organizer C. W. B. M. 
auxiliaries for New River District in 
June, spent nine days in the field, visited 
nine churches, three of which were al- 
ready organized, organized five new so- 
cieties, added fifty-six new members, se- 
eured nine subscribers for the Tidings, 
traveled 222 miles by railroad, 70 miles 
by private conveyance and held nine 
Traveling expenses, 


public meetings. 


$6.90. 





MARRIOTTSVILLE, MD, 
I have just closed a meeting of ten 
days near this place, resulting in twelve 
baptisms. There is not a church that 
practices immersion in this entire county 
(Howard), and it is one of the most 
beautiful and fertile counties in the 
state. With several of the young people 
of my church, we opened up work in a 
tent, which had been secured by one of 
the young ladies, and set up by her fith- 
er, a Methodist. The plea of primitive 
Christianity was entirely new to the 
large audiences that came night after 
night. In the latter part of the meeting 
Brother H. Trail helped greatly in the 
singing, and Brother C.C. Jones preached 
for us one evening. The people were 
kind; their hospitality was unusual, and 

the Lord blessed the work. 
PETER AINSLIE.. . 


Backsliders’ Railroad to Ruin 


Fast Line E 
CIGARETTEBURG TO MURDERVILLE. 

Via Lagerton, Rowdytown, Topersville, Moonshine 
Hollow, Beerboro, Sipington, Gamblers’ Den, Saloon 
Siding and Devil's Carve. Other lines are illustrated 
with Sine etchings, showing the dangerous places fn 
life. A new and popular book, just off the press. 
Send 2c for a copy, or send @ 61 Dill forsix copies and 
circulate them. Circulars free. Write CHAS. J. 
BURTON, Christian Cniversity, Canton, Mo. 











Fureka College. 








Quiet City, Beautiful Grounds, Convenient 
Buildings, Athletic Park, Gymnasium, Phy- 
sical Director, Location Healthful, Infiu- 
ences Good, Expenses Low. 


COURSES: 


Full Collegiate Training, Music and Art, 
Bible School, P.eparatory and Commercial 
Department. 


Next Session Begins 
September 17, 1901. 


For full information, address the President, 


ROBERT E. HIERONYMUS, 
Eureka, Iilinols. 

















MICHIGAN C@ENTRA 


The Niagara Fa’? +s e. 
Pan-America, Special 
A Magnificent New Train. 


Ly. CHICAGO 6.00 p. m., daily. 
Ar. BUFFALO 7.45 a. m. 
Send 4c. postage for “Pan-American Souvenir” ff 
and other beautifully illustrated publications. fj 





The Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Pioneer Limited 


Electric Lighted. 
Famous Train of the World. 


Five (5) fast trains every day 
each way between Chicago, 
St. Paul & [inneapolis 
All Coupon Ticket Agents sell tickets via 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 

F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 













KENTVCKY 
DEPARTMENT 





Geo. W. Kemper, Editor. 


All news items, ete., intended for this 
department sheuld be sent to the editor at 
Midway, Ky. 


J. W. McGarvey, Jr., president-elect 
of Madison Institute, Richmond, has 
been employed as supply-preacher for 
the First church, Winchester, until a 
regular minister is employed. 

F. M. Tinder of Carlisle, was elected 
a member of the International Com- 
mittee at the recent C. E. Convention 
in Cincinnati. Bro. T. is one of our 
most enthusiastic Christian Endeavor- 
ers, 

The annual State Convention of the 
Kentucky S. S. Association, which will 
meet in Danville on Aug. 20-22, will no 
doubt bring together five or six hun- 
dred of the leading S. S. workers in the 
State. 

H. D. Clark of Mt. Sterling, preached 


a strong sermon at the union service 
in that city on last Sunday night 
against the “Modern Dance and Mod 


erate Drinking,” which has been high- 
ly spoken of by the secular press. 

Geo. Ringo and wife of Falmouth, 
who have just gone to housekeeping, 
were given a surprise donation party 
by the members of their congregation 
last week. These “poundings” are al- 
ways appreciated, come when they 
may. ‘ 

R. B. Neal, the untiring Mountain 
Evangelist, recruiting a “cavalry 
company” one hundred strong to ride 
through from Grayson to Cynthiana in 
October, by short marches, to attend 
the State Missionary Convention. A 
novel plan 


is 


President Burris A. Jenkins of Ken- 
tucky University will be open this fall 


for engagements to hold Bible In- 
stitutes. He has a Pauline course of 
six lectures and a course on the Life 


of Christ. Write him at Lexington for 
full information. 

W. Nutter has raised almost 
enough money by his own personal ef- 
forts to build a parsonage at Millers- 
burg. He is now assisting O. P. McMa- 
han, in a meeting with the Grassy 
Creek church with good prospects. On 
Aug. 18 he expects to begin a meeting 
at Corinth. 

Cecil J. Armstrong, who has been 
the faithful minister at the South Side 
church, Lexington, for the past two 
years, on last Sunday tendered his res- 
ignation, which was accepted under 
protest. It will take effect on Jan. 1, 
1902. The work at South Side has pros- 
pered under his wise leadership. 

S. M. Jefferson, professor of philoso- 
phy in Kentucky University, was mar- 
ried last week in Springfield, Ill, to 
Miss Annie M. Waterman, daughter of 
Hon, James Waterman of Turner, 
“Maine. Miss Waterman instructor: 
in the Boston Music. 


Geo 


was 
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The announcement of his marriage was 
a great surprise to his many friends 
in Lexington. We extend our congratu- 
lations and best wishes. Bro. Jefferson 
is the third member of the faculty of 
Kentucky University to enter the ranks 
of the benedicts this summer, the other 
two being Profs. Andrews and Martin. 

“Louis Rogers came in from Cane 
Ridge to meet Elder H. W. Elliott, 
of Sulphur, Ky., whom he never saw 
before and who was to preach the next 
day at Cane Ridge. Prof. Richard El- 
lett, of Lexington, had just stepped 
from the train and Mr. Rogers thought 
he heard the greeting, ‘Brother Elliott,’ 
and immediately took possession of 
Prof. Ellett and carried him seven 
miles in the country before either par- 
ty suspected a case of mistaken identi- 
ty. After explanations, a hearty laugh, 
and a night's cordial hospitality, Prof. 
Ellett was brought back to Paris in 
time to fill his appointment Sunday 
morning. Elder Elliott’s horse was 
sick and he missed the train and failed 
to arrive at Cane Ridge.” 

We desire to call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement which 
appears in this issue, of Madison In- 
stitute, Richmond, Ky. For some years 
this has been one of the leading female 
colleges of Kentucky. The long and 
successful experience in school work 
of the principal, J. W. McGarvey, Jr., 
has enabled him to select a very strong 
faculty of ten teachers. Each one is 
a specialist in her department. Bro. 
McGarvey is by no means a novice in 
school work, for a considerable portion 
of his life has been devoted to teaching. 
The students of this institution will, 
the coming year, have the advantage 
of frequent illustrated lectures on his 
recent travels in Europe and the Holy 
Land, Parents will make no mistake in 
placing their daughters in Madison In- 
stitute. The course of study is thor- 
ough and complete, the school life of 
the pupils is pleasant, and the moral 
influence is of the best. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue, terms, etc., address- 
ing the principal, Richmond, Ky. 





DAILY! EXCVURSIONS 
VIA NICKEL PLAGE 
ROAD, 


Chicago to Buffalo and New York. 
Special low rates and favorable limits 
to all points east. Call on or address 
John Y. Callahan, General Agent, 111 
Adams St., Chicago. 





| TRIAL TREATMENT FREE. 
We will forfeit @5@for any case of 
Inte External or Itehi 

| Piles the Germ Pile Care fai 
tocure, Instant and permanent relief. Write at once, 

Germ Medieal Co., 215 E. 3d St., Cincinnati, O. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE, "sox 


VIRGINIA, 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY AND PHARMACY 
TAUGHT By 59 TEACHERS. 

2 HOSP'TALS, 4 DISPENSARIES, 

6 LECTURE HALLS, 9 LABORATORIES. 

For 100- Catalogue, address The Proctor. 












“Mrs. Potter's Talk to 
ladies on the New Hygiene” is 
replete with valuable informa- 
tion and new suggestions on 
PHYSICAL FORM and BEAUTY, 
which every woman, married 
single, wants to_ know, 
Write for the booklet—Its free, 

‘ MRS. PUTTER, Suite 66, Gro- 
~ ton Building, Cincinnati, O. 


|_ADIES 






| 
RHEUMATISM... 
| Is quickly relieved and promptly cured by 
Dr. Drummond's Lightning Remedies 
} The internal remedy is pleasant to take, acts imme 
diately, does not disturb digestion, and is for rheuma- 
tism only in all its torturing forms. The external 
| preparation restores stiff joints, drawn cords, and hard 
| ened muscles. If yourdruggist has not these remedies 
| in stock, do not take anything else. Send @5 to the 
Drummond Medicine Co.. New York, and the fall 
treatment of two large bottles will be sent to your ex- 
| press address. Agents wante¢ dd 
! 
| 
' 
| 


Bethany College. 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 


Open to Men and Women. Sixtieth Session be- 
gins Sept. 23, 1901. Postoffice, Bethany, W. Va. 
Railway Station, Wellsburg, W. Va. For cata- 
logue and particulars address, 

J. C. KEITH, Chairman Faculty. 


IN CHICAGO New book will be 


issued in a few 
days. Orders will 
filled in the order they are received. If you 
are not interested hand it to a friend. 
Price 25c, Postage Paid. Send Stamps. 
TIMES PUBLISHING CO. 


65 Plymouth PI., CHICAGO, ILL. 





HIRAM COLLEGE 


school for both sexes, located at Hiram, Portage 
County, Ohio, 35 miles southeast of Cleveland. 
A SPLENDID LOCATION. 

Beautiful scenery, pure air, excellent water. Ag 
ideal college town, modern, up-to-date, ligthed by 
electricity and having a fine system of water-works. 

GOOD BUILDINGS. 

The buildings are comparatively new. Main builld- 
ing commodious and convenient in all its appoint- 
ments. A large and beautiful Christian Association 
building, erected five years ago at a cost of $30,000. 
Two excellent ladies’ halls well furnished and sup- 
plied with moderu conveniences. Music building for 
the accommodation of our large and growing music 
department. A library and observatory building just 
completed, the gift of Abram Teachout, and a War- 
ner & Swazey's nine inch ielescope, costing approxt!- 
mately #000, the gift of Lathrop Cooley. 
LIBRARIES AND APPARATUS. 

A large and well equipped chemical laboratory. 
Two other laboratories, Physiological and Physical. 
A well selected library; large additions to this library 
will soon be made. A good museum. A large and 
wellfurnished gymnasium. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

Four Classical Courses—Regular, Ministerial, Legal 
and Medical Four Scientific Courses—Regular, 
Philosophical, Legal and Medical. Four Literary 
Courses—Regular, Ministerial, Legal and Medical. 
| Five Special Courses—Music, Oratorical, Business, 

Art, Teachers.’ Special elective courses in any 


variety. 
CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS. 

We have a strong body of Professors and Instruc- 
tors, twenty-four in number. They are for the most 
part specialists of large attainments and are thor- 
oughly abreast of the times. A P 

Literary Societies and Religious Organizations. 

Hiram has five literary societies of unusual 
strength and vigor; two Christian associations that 
contribute much to the religious life of the school. 
Several departmental and social organizations of 
special interest and value. 

EXPENSES. 

Expenses are very moderate. Good table board can 
be had for #2.00 per week, club board for $1.25 to 81.75. 
Room rent for 30 cents to $1.00 per week. Tuition for 
four to five dollars per term for each study The 
three leading items of board, tuition and room rent 
may be reduced to about $125.00 for the college year 
of 38 weeks. 

) INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Under the auspices of the T. W. Phillips’ Loan fund 
an industrial department is being established that 
will assist about fifty young people. It is believed 
that students admitted to this department may re- 
duce the entire expense of the year, including tuitior, 
to about 290.00, and those who do considerable oi 
may reduce expenses to sixty or seventy dollars Cend 
fur catalogue to E. V. ZOLLARS, Hiram, Ohio 
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Vida Elnora Kennedy was born in 
Marshall County, Illinois, December 27, 
1876. United with the Christian church 
in Toluca in the fall of 1893. She always 
took a deep interest in church work and 
was ever ready to do what she could to 
advance our Saviour’s cause. She de- 
parted this life July 18, 1901, leaving a 
loving husband, an infant son, father, 
mother, three brothers, four sisters and 
many loving relatives and friends to 
Funeral services by the 

A. R. ADAMs. 


mourn her loss. 
writer, 

Mrs. Phebe C. Dunn died at her home 
in Marion, Iowa, July 29, 1901. She 
was the daughter of Benjamin and 
Sarah Fall, and was born in Morgan 
County, Ohio, March 15, 1832. She was 
married to William Dunn in 1848, and 
they resided in the vicinity of her birth- 
place until 1855, when they came to 
Marion, Iowa, where they lived together 
until he was called to the better world 
April 28, 1898. Since his death she has 
spent her summers in Marion and her 
winters in San Diego, Cal., and other 
southern resorts. <A faithful member of 
the Christian church since her girlhood, 
her devotion to the eause of Christ and 
humanity is emphatically told by the sev- 
eral liberal bequests named in her last 
will and testament as follows: 

Drake University, Des Moines, $1,000. 

Church Extension of Christian church, 
$1,000. 

Christian 
$200. 

Home for Aged Women, Cedar Rapids, 
$500. 

Home for Friendless, Cedar Rapids, 
$500. 

Home Missionary Society, Christian 
church, $1,000. 

Mrs. Dunn deeded to the Christian 
church in Marion her homestead of two 
lots, with fine brick residence on Tenth 
street and Fifth avenue. The property 
is valued at $3,000. She had previously 
donated to the church $1,000 as a sub- 
scription to the fund for a new house of 
worship which was built a few years 
ago. She was intelligent and noted for 
her benevolence and will be greatly missed. 
Her funeral services were conducted at 
the mansion above described by Elder 
J. A. Seaton, ex-pastor, and J. G. Encell, 
present officiating pastor of the Christian 
church, in Marion, on Friday, July 26, 
at 6:30, and by her own request her 
body was gently lowered into the grave 
“just as the sun went down.” 


church, Hammond, La., 





Clarence F. Winters died of typhoid 
fever June 23, 1901. He was the eld- 
est son of John F. and Laura Winters. 
He was 19 years old and had a bright 
future, having just graduated from the 
Lincoln High School. He was secre- 
tary of the Central Christian Bible 
School, Lincoln, Nebr., where J. H. 


Bicknell of Liverpool ministers. The 


writer was called from Fairfield, Nebr., 
to conduct the funeral service from 
the residence, 1408 F street, on June 
25, being assisted by T. J. Thompson 
of the First Church and President W. 
P. Aylsworth of Cotner University. 
The interment was made in Wyuka 
Cemetery. 


Fairfield, Nebr. L. Aa. Hussong. 


1854—1901. 

Hattie Blowers Stokes, wife of Geo. 
W. Stokes, was born in Fort Ann, New 
York, but came to Wisconsin in in- 
fancy. She was married to Geo. W. 
Stokes in 1870. In her early Christian 
life she was a member of the Baptist 
Church, but when she came to Viroqua, 
Wis., she identified herself with the 
Church of Christ here. She was an 
earnest worker in all branches of 
church work and only dropped her 
Master’s business when her fatal mal- 
ady had weakened her powers. She 
was a patient sufferer for ten months, 
but she is now where pain and sorrow 
never come. Her death occurred July 
14. She leaves a husband, father, 
mother, two brothers and an adopted 
sister to mourn her loss. L. R. D. 





DAILY EXCURSIONS GO 
BUFFALO AND NEW 


YORK. 
Via Nickel Plate Road. Through 
trains to New York City without 


change. Vestibuled sleepers Chicago 
to Boston. Dining cars on all trains. 
Meals served on American club plan, 
at from 35 cents to $1.00. Write John 
Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 Adams 
St., Chicago, for particulars. 





special Free Illustrated 
Epworth League Folder 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


CHICAGO & 
ALTON RY. 


“The Only Way” to San Francisco 


FOR THE 


Epworth League Convention 














Folder contains not omy ...,ormation re- 
garding the journey, but where to go, what 
tosee, and what to wear after you reach the 
Coast. There exists no publication which 
contains as complete information for the 
intending California visitor. It is free. A 
postal card brings it to you. 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
Gen. Passenger Agent Chicago & Alton Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE LADIES’ FRIEND 
Hopkins’ Bleaching Gloves 


Made from the Best Glove-Kid in Black, 


25c. 
: 
be Wine, Tan, and Chocolate, Just the thing 
for Housecleaning, Gardening, Driving, 
Wheeling, Outing. Golf, ete. Sizes, 3, 4, 5, 
6,7, 5,9. Write for terms to agents. 
H 


opkins Glove Co.," B Apollo, Cincinnati,O, 


Madison Institute 


RICHIOND, KY. 
J. W. McGarvey, Jr., Principal 


A First Class Boarding School for- Girls 


With an exceptionally strong force of teachers 
who were educated at the leading institutions of 
America and Europe, and have made brilliant 
records as instructors—-every one a specialist in 
her department, and with an admirably 
equipped building, we are prepared to do work 
that is unequalled this side the great institutions 
of the east. Music department especially 
strong. Frequent illustrated lectures (free) by 
the principal on his recent visit to Egypt, Pales- 
tine and Europe. Beautiful and healthful loca- 
tion; only one serious case of sickness in 12 years. 
Good table fare. No fussy teachers. Prices no 
higher than other first-class schools. Send for 
catalog 











This entire building aud two annexes are required 
to accommodate the 1,500 students attending the 
New Fnglang 
ConsERVATOR 
OF MUSIC 
Accessible to musical events of every nature. ‘I 
best masters in music, elocution and language 
that money can command. 
Zz Gro. W. Cuapwick 
‘ Musical Director 
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Effective March 10th, 1903, 
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Announces the Opening of its 
#® Red River Division 
py y 
Denison and Sherman, 
Texas. # 


Through Train Service will shortly 
be established from St. Louis and Kansas 
City over the % wt 


Shortest Line to Texas 
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THE HOME 


Lonely? No. Not Lonely. 
Lonely? No, not lonely 

While Jesus standeth by; 
His presence fills my chamber, 

I know that He is nigh. 


Friendless? No, not friendless, 
For Jesus is my friend. 

I change, but He remaineth 
True, faithful to the end. 


Tired? No, not tired 
While leaning on His breast; 
My soul hath sweet possession 
Of His eternal rest. 


Saddened? Ah, yes, saddened, 
By earth’s deep sin and woe; 

How can I count as nothing 
What grieved my Saviour so? 


Helpless? Yes, so helpless, 
But I am leaning hard 

On the mighty arm of Jesus, 
And He is keeping guard. 


Waiting? Oh, yes, waiting. 
He bade me watch and wait; 
I only wonder often, 
What makes my Lord so late. 


Happy? Yes, so happy, 
With joy too deep for words, 
A precious, sure foundation, 





Cool and Happy in Summer, 


“Oh, dear, is it not frightfully hot? 
How do you ever stand it?” asked Mrs. 
Brown one day at noon, as she dropped 
into her neighbor's darkened parlor 
on her way home from a “bargain 
hunting” expedition down town. 

“Take a fan,” said her hostess, hos- 
pitably, “and rest a while. You do 
not find it warm here, do you?” 

“No,” admitted the other, wiping 
her flushed cheeks, and fanning vigor- 
ously as several bundles fell from her 
lap on the floor, “it is cool here, and 
you look it; how do you manage it?” 

“Ah! that is my secret, but I will 
be generous and give you the recipe.” 

“Please do, for you know that Mrs. 
Jackson, Mrs. Jones and I were talk- 
ing of you the other day, what a won- 
der you are, and how you never fret 
about the heat, but go on in the even 
tenor of your ways, and seem to get 
some good out of this hot old town.” 

“I see you have guessed the secret, 
or part of it; that is, I never fret, or 
rather I try not to do so. In the first 
place, it worries poor Mr. Lee, and you 
know since we lost our money, he is 
very sensitive about keeping me and 
the children in town in summer; but 
I tell him we are well and are having 
a pleasant time in spite of circum- 
stances.” 

“Tell me more,” again interrupted 
the visitor. 





“Well, to begin with, I never go out 
in the hot part of the day, unless most 
urgent business calls me, for you know 
one need not go to the markets or 
provision stores more than once a 
week at most; orders left or sent on 


| Monday will be carried out for the re- 


mainder of the week, the man coming 
every day with the things, or to re- 
ceive fresh commands. The same way 
about the groceries, the butter, milk, 
eggs and fruit—all are left here daily 
so that no unnecessary journeys in the 
hot sun are required, and besides such 
a system of housekeeping, when you 
have but one servant, is a comfort.” 

“But I always supposed that way of 
keeping house was more expensive.” 

“No, I fancy not; that is, if you keep 
yourself informed of current prices, 
and that is easy enough, for a glance 
at the papers, or an occasional trip to 
the stores upon a cool day, usually 
makes one up to date in what things 
should cost.” 

“But the children, how do you man- 
age them?” 

“Fortunately, our little yard has a 
tree in it, and we purchased two cart 
loads of sand, and an old awning, and 
now Billy and Kitty think themselves 
at the seashore, and all day long they 
revel in the sand with their spades 
and buckets. I got the idea from the 
Children’s Play Grounds, and it works 
like a charm.” 

“IT have heard of it; my May has 
been begging me for a sand pile late- 
ly; she said all the children come in 
and have larky times in your yard.” 

“That they do and are welcome to. 
Send May and Edna in any day; they 
are good little things and no trouble; 
in fact they are all so amused I never 
hear any but the happiest sounds of 
laughter, through the windows, which 
encourages me in my work.” 

“But their clothes.” 

“Clothes,” the hostess laughed; 
“they don’t wear any to speak of. Kit- 
ty has a couple of gingham frocks, 
which have been washed so often 
there is no more color left to come 
out, and Billy a pair of overalls, these 
they wear over their little drawers and 
shirts, and they need no petticoats, or 
even shoes and stockings. They are 
bathed, of course, every afternoon, and 
dressed like small Christians again, 
and then after an early tea we take 
them car riding, or sometimes we start 
still sooner and take our supper along 
and have an impromptu sailor picnic 
in the country somewhere. In fact, 
every evening we do this, and so the 
children sleep well, and it is good for 
their father and me, too.” 

“But your servant’s day out?” 

“That never worries me a bit. She 
simply leaves out a little repast for us 
after an early dinner, and you know 
all my silver and valuables are in the 
Safe Deposit in summer, so I do not 
have to think of those things, and we 
shut the house up in the most inde- 
pendent manner and go where we 
please.” , 











Catch 
many women. 

What do prizes 
amount to? Not 
worth consid- 










greater ex- 
pense and 
/ risktoclothes, 
which you get with 
an inferior wash- 
ing powder. Any woman who 
uses PEARLINE hasa prize, 
and will save enough to buy 
more and better knick-knacks. 


Pearline Saves *? 



















“How easy it sounds, as you tell it.” 

“No easier than it is; the great mis- 
take we Americans make is never giv- 
ing ourselves rest from our so-called 
duties. Now, I let the house keep it- 
self in summer, and have no rigid 
rules, except that we shall eat only the 
best and healthiest food for the sea- 
son. You notice that my furniture, or- 
naments and pictures are covered, so 
no everlasting dusting.” 

“They look so cool, too, with your 
pretty pink cheese cloth covers,” sigh- 
ed the visitor enviously. 

“Yes, it is pretty, I think, and I 
never pretend to keep down carpets or 
rugs, either, in summer, and the mat- 
ting you see is cheap, yet durable, and 
is attractive looking.” 

“It is lovely,” said the other more 
admiringly, “and you yourself are even 
more charming in your delightful sim- 
ple little blue gown.” 

“Five-cent lawn I made myself, and 
easily laundried, for you know I find 
the conventional shirt waist even a 
grasshopper’s burden in the dog days; 
therefore, all my gowns are on this 
order, plain and cool in appearance.” 

“Just the kind men love.” 

The hostess smiled. “So Mr. Lee 
says; he declares I am a picture when 
he comes home from his office, and I 
serve him with iced tea, or some cool 
refreshing beverage. Is not that a 
compliment for a ten-year-old husband 
to pay?” 

“Indeed it is, and I don’t wonder you 
deserve it; accustomed, too, as you 
were, to have your lovely trips to 
Newport and Bar Harbor, to be con- 
tented now is a miracle.” 

“Oh, well, I dare say I would like a 
bit of gay life again, but as I can’t 
have it just now, this town experience 
is not half vad so long as we keep 
well, and, at all events, poor Mr. Lee 
is not at the mercy of his restaurant 
or club. Besides, we both like the 
Bohemian side of life occasionally, and 
find it in these car rides, sails and roof 
gardens, for sometimes after the young 
ones are safely in their little ‘downeys’ 
he and I go out for a regular spree and 
discover out-of-the-way parks and 
queer streets, and thus see town from 
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often.” 

“Indeed I have. Hannah is a treas- 
ure, and I hope she, too, enjoys this 
hot summer. I see that she has a car- 
ride quite often, and we try to throw 
in her way some little pleasure.” 

“Dear me, I must go, but you have 
given me some useful hints how to 
make the best of things,” said Mrs. 
Brown, gathering her bundles together 
as she bade good-bye to her friend 
who had discovered how to be cool 
and happy in town.—Mrs. Russell Wet- 
more in the Observer. 





Epitaphs in a Gyrolean Church- 
ard. 

A German traveller has discovered 
some quaint epitaphs in a Tyrolean cem- 
etery. 

On a tombstone in a valley of Tux 
was this inscription: “In pious re- 
membrance of the honest widow Anna 
Kriedl, forty years long.” A miller is 
thus remembered: “In Christian mem- 
ory of H , who departed this life 
without human assistance.” 

A farmer whose initials only are giv- 
en, and who appears to have been the 
author of his own epitaph, has this me- 
morial: “Here rests in God, F. K. He 
lived twenty-six years as man, and thir- 
ty-seven years as husband.” 

On the tomb of a man who fell from 
a roof and was killed are these words, 
“Here fell Jacob Hosennkopf from the 
roof into eternity.” 

This wail of a desolate husband caps 
the climax: “Tears cannot bring thee 
back to life, therefore I weep.” 








Bray's Enemy. 


“Please, Mr, Joynes, there’s a little 
boy at the back gate to see you.” 

“At the back gate? Bring him in, 
Peter.” 

“He won't come in, sir; says he’s aw- 
ful busy, and hasn’t got time.” 

“How big is he?” 2 

“About as big as my fist, sir,” said 
Peter. 

The good-natured gentleman went 
out to the back gate. “Well, country- 
man,” he said, pleasantly, “what can I 
do for you?” 

The small boy—he was a very small 
boy—took off a soft, dirty hat and held 
it behind him. “I’ve come to tell you, 
sir, that Bray’s got to be killed.” 

“Bray, my big Newfoundland dog? 
And who sent you here with that infor- 
mation?” asked the gentleman, losing 
all his pleasant looks. 

“Nobody sent me,” answered the boy, 
stoutly; “I’ve come by myself. Bray has 
runned my sheep free days. He’s got 
to be killed.” 

“Where did you get any sheep?” asked 
Mr. Joynes. 

“My sheep are Mr. Ransom’s. He 
gives me fifteen cents a week for watch- 
ing ’em.” 





“Did you tell Mr. Ransom that Bray 
had been running them?” 

“No, sir; I telled you.” 

“Ah, that is well. I don’t want to 
kill Bray. Suppose I give you fifteen 
cents a week for not telling Mr. Ran- 
som when Bray runs his sheep; how 
would that do?” 

As soon as the little shepherd got 
the idea into his head he scornfully re- 
jected it. “That ’ud be paying me for 
a lie,” he said indignantly. “I wouldn’t 
tell lies for all the money in the world.” 

When he said this, Mr. Joynes took 
off his own hat and reached down and 
took the small, dirty hand in_ his. 
“Hurrah, herdsman!” said he. “I beg 
your pardon for offering you a bribe. 
Now I know that the keeper of Mr. 
Ransom’s sheep is not afraid of a man 
four times his size, but that he is afraid 
of a lie. Hurrah for you! I am going 
to tell Mr. Ransom that if he doesn’t 
raise your wages I shall offer you twice 
fifteen cents and take you into my serv- 
ice. Meantime, Bray shall be shut 
up while your sheep are on my side of 
the hill. Will that do? All right, then. 
Good morning, countryman.”—Sunbeam. 





It's His Customer, 

A New York merchant caiied to a little 
bootblack to give him a shine. The lit- 
tle fellow came rather slowly for one of 
his guild, and planted his box down 
under the merchant’s foot. Before he 
could get his brushes out another large 
boy ran up, and calmly pushing the little 
one aside, said: 

“Here, you go sit down, Jimmy.” 

The merchant at once became indig- 
nant at what he took to be a piece of 
outrageous bullying, and sharply told 
the newcomer to clear out. 

“Oh, dat’s all right, boss,” was the 
reply. “I’m only going to do it for him; 
you see he’s been sick in the hospital for 
more than a month, and can’t do much 
work yet, so us boys all turn in and give 
him a lift when we can.” 

“Is that so, Jimmy?” asked the mer- 
chant, turning to the smaller boy. 

“Yes, sir,” wearily answered the boy, 
and as he looked up the pallid, pinched 
face could be discerned even through the 
the grime that covered it. “He does it 
for me—if you'll let him.” 

“Certainly; go ahead”; and as the 
bootblack plied the brush the merchant 
plied him with questions. “You say that 
all the boys help him in this way?” 

“Yes, sir. When they ain’t got no job 
themselves, and Jimmy gets one, they 
turns in and helps him.” 

“What percentage do you charge him 
on each job?” 

“Hey?” queried the boy—“don’t know 
what you mean.” 

“TIT mean what part of the money do 
you give Jimmy, and how much do you 
keep?” 

“Bet your life I don’t keep none; I 
ain’t such a sneak.” 

“You give it all to him?” 

“Yes, I do. All the boys give up what 
they get on his job. I’d like to catch 
any feller sneaking it on a sick boy.” 





The shine being completed the mer- 
chant handed the urchin a quarter, say- 
ing: 

“IT guess you're a pretty good fellow, 
so you keep a dime and give the rest to 
Jimmy.” 

“Can't do it, sir; it’s his customer. 
Here you be, Jim.” 

He threw him the coin and was off like 
a shot after a customer for himself—a 
veritable rough diamond. There are many 
such lads, with warm and _ generous 
hearts under their ragged coats. 





The House Mother's Prayer. 

A friend from the interior writes: 
“In a little old book of daily readings, 
‘Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury,’ I have 
read today, for the twenty-fourth year, 
a delightfully simple and _ helpful 
prayer. Long since it was copied upon 
a card and placed in a corner of the 
glass upon my bureau, and many times 
I have copied it for my friends, espe- 
cially for busy mothers, that they also 
might be helped by its _ practical 
thought: 

“*Lord, preserve me calm in my 
spirit. 

“‘Gentle in my commands. 

“*And watchful that I speak not un- 
advisedly with my lips. 

“*Moderate in my purposes. 

“*Yielding in my temper. 

“*And at the same time steadfast in 
my principles. Amen.’” 





Here is a suggestion from The Union 
Signal that may be helpful to some one: 
“Even though you do not live in the 
crowded tenement in the stifling city, the 
summer days find you feeling faint by 
the way. You are so busy that your 
pleasant home and surroundings cannot 
help you. The King’s business requires 
such haste that you have hasted too 
much and waste of your own powers has 
ensued. For the work’s sake you need 
a dose of fresh air yourself. Listen: 
For the next week eat at least two meals 
a day out of doors. Do not make work 
of it. It is play. Sandwiches, a dish 
of peaches, some ‘boughten’ cookies and 
lemonade is a delicious out-of-door menu. 
In lieu of dragging out the heavy table 
spread a small dry goods box with a 
napkin or so. Plates, spoons, glasses, 
napkins—a lap-lunch under the sky and 
nerves responding to the balm of air 
and trees and sky. Quite worth while 
—for the work’s sake, you know! 








$13.00 GO BUFFALO PAN- 
AMERICAN AND RE- 
GURN $13.00 


Tickets on sale daily via the Nickel 
Plate Road, good returning ten days 
from date of sale. Especially low 
rates for 15 and 30 days’ limit Chicago 
to Buffalo and return. Tickets at low- 
est rates to all points east. John Y. 
Calahan, General Agent, 111 Adams 
St., Chicago. "Phone Central 2057. 
Chicago City Ticket Office, 111 Adams 
St. 
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Christian Melodies 


BY PROF. WM. J. KIRKPATRICK 


Professor Wm J Kirkpatrick, the author of CHRISTIAN MELODIES, is one of the leading and best known gospel song 
lay. His songs have been sung the world over in almost every town. Some of his songs have been 


1 tod 






writers in the work : ; d 
translated and sung in all languages. He has the advantage of many years of experience as a musician and song writer, and 
he luctions of his life time, as well as the best songs of the principal song writers of the country, into 


has put the best prod 
CHRISTIAN MELODIES. This certainly insures for this book the greatest variety and the best quality of songs. 


A Book of the Rarest Musical Gems 


This is the universal pronouncement of all musicians who have used or examined this new and popular 
song book. All responses from those using the book are enthusiastic praises. ‘Best book of the kind I 
have ever seen.”” ‘*The more we use it the better we like it."’ ‘‘Gets better all the time;’’ etc. These are 
samples of expressions re ceived. No other book on the market approaches it as an all-purpose church song 
book. Itis mechanically perfect, neat, artistic and durable. It contains 192 pages and 227 songs. 



















CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 
CHICAGO. 





Fror. Wm, J. Kirkpatrick. 


Fac-simue or Cover, Reoucen. 


THE CHOICEST SONGS OF THE CENTURY 


Every song writer has a few favorite songs—or those which he regards as his best—and which make 
for the author his reputation. Every musician has also his own peculiar style. A book written principall 
by one man does not excel, as it has no variety of style and but a few very good songs. In CHRISTIA 
MELODIES, eighty leading song writers have contributed their favorite or best songs. This insures 
not only a coMection of the most excellent songs, but also the greatest variety of style. This is why peo- 
ple never grow tired of the songs in CHRISTIAN MELODIES. Besides its large number of the latest 
songs it contains a great many of the old songs that have become popular favorites and never die. 

No expense was spared in the production of this book. The best songs were secured regardless of their 
cost. Many very good songs were rejected because not good enough. No other book shows such care and 
judgment in excluding the inferior and including only the best. No cheap devices or make shifts, 
such as rivets were used in binding. It is a hand sewed book, which is the best and most expensive style 
of binding. If you want the most popular, best wearing and most satisfactory all-around song book get 
Christian Melodies, pronounced by all who have used it, **A Book of Gems.”’ It is the best and cheapest. 


Boards, $20, Limp Cloth, $17.50 per 100; $2.50 per doz., not prepaid; Single copy 25c postpaid. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY, 358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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2. A General Survey. 
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DEAR MADAM: 


We take the liberty once more to call your attention to that most remarkable plan we have of advertising 
and introducing Solid Cuevee Silverware—namely, by giving away samples of it. As we told you in our last 
letter, we believe that from a practical, common-sense point of view Solid Cuevee Silver is actually better than 
Solid Sterling Silver—and it costs about one-sixth as much. We believe it with all our might. If we didn’t 
we wouldn't be startling the reading public with an offer that involves the expenditure of many thousands of 
dollars for free samples. Solid Cuevee Silver is the same metal all the way through. We guarantee it to 
wear for fifty years. It has the color of sterling silver. There is nothing else like it (with the exception 
of sterling silver) and nothing else just as good. It is harder, will wear longer and will not tarnish as quickly 
as sterling silver. We can’t continue this sample distribution much longer, but once more we renew the offer 
to you. Here itis: Select any pattern of Solid Cuevee Silver Sugar Shell shown below, and we will send it 
to you free of charge. You don’t have to buy anything to get it. The gift will be unconditional. With the 
sugar shell we will include a full set of six teaspoons to match. Sell two sets like them and sample set of tea- 
spoons, as well as the sugar shell, is yous without the payment of a cent. If you fail to secure these two 


























These Tllus- 
trations are 
about two- 
thirds size 
of the Sugar 
Shells. 





Helen Gould Victoria Marion Harland Geneva Beaded Tipped 
Sugar Shell Sugar Shell Sugar Shell Sugar Shell Sugar Shell Sugar Shell 
Each, 55 cents Each, 55 cents Each, 55 cents Each, 55 cents Each, 50 cents Each, 50 cents 
Teaspoons to match Teaspoons to match Teaspoons to match Teaspoons to match Teaspoons to match Teaspoons to match 
Per set of six, $1.15 Per set of six, $1.15 Per set of six, $1.15 Per set of six, $1.15 Per set of six, 98c. Per set of six, o8c. 





orders, retain the sugar shell as a gift in any event, and return the teaspoons at your expense—which will be six cents for pee 
age. You don’t have to ask your neighbors for any money in advance. We will ship the goods you sell and give you thirty 
days to collect and remit. We will also send you a catalogue, showing our full line of Solid Cuevee Silverware, and a copy of 
‘The Home-Furnisher,’’ wherein we illustrate a grand assortment of valuable and substantial premiums for securing larger clubs 
of orders, including Solid Oak Bed-Room Suits, Book Cases, Ladies’ Desks, Dinner Sets, Couches, Cameras, Solid Gold Rings, 
etc.—premiums that are in keeping with the Quaker Valley reputation. If you desire to work for any of these, we will give you 


the sample set of teaspoons and sugar 
shell in addition to any premium that 
you may earn. Now, please don’t 
throw this paper down and say to your-® REQUEST FOR SUGAR SHELL AND SPOONS. 
saiaie he cama em ee pe QUAKER VALLEY MFG. CO., 353-355 W. Harrison St., Chicago: 
peo » - s . Ship immediately, by mail, REE, PUP CHD SE FOE GR i icicec pe since oc 0000 nn st 20gp ce ices 
tunity to put off and forget. Kindly Pree - _ “ a a - . nee * State Petter Wanted. 
: an, Cuevee Silver Sugar Sh ell and one set teaspoons to match. I agree to make an earnest, con- 
dey. —— the attache request to scientious effort to secure orders for at least two sets of teaspoons like those you send me, with the 
y- at is all you have toco. Then® understanding that you will include a sugar shell or butter knife to match, free with each order, and 


the goods will be sent by return of mail. will send the goods without any money in advance, and give me 30 days to collect and remit. !f I fail 
ys to secure these orders, I agree to return the sample set of teaspoons, by mail, postpaid, within 30 


Remember, if you fail to secure any or- 

ders, you at least will have an elegant days after receiving them, and to retain the sugar shell as a gift from you. 

sugar shell worth 50 to 55 cents, for sim-@ yame 

ply making the effort. . Pee Pee eee ee eee ee eee) 
Sincerely yours, 


QUAKER VALLEY MPG. CO., 


General Office: 
363 and 355 WEST HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO 





“"""[wRITE NAME PLAINLY—MRS. OR MISS) 


(PLEASE WRITE POST OFFICE, COUNTY AND STATE IN FULL, VERY, VERY PLaIncyY.] o 








